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**To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms she speaks 





A various language.” 
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**]| OVE childhood ; encourage its sports, its pleas- 
ures, its lovable instincts. Who among us 
has not looked back with regret to the age when a 
smile was continually on our lips, when the soul 
was always at peace? Why should we rob these 
innocent children of the enjoyment of a time so 
brief, so transient, of a boon so precious, which they 
cannot misuse? Will you fill with bitterness and 
sorrow, these fleeting years, which can no more 
return to them than to you? Teachers, do not store 
up for yourselves remorse by taking from them the 
brief moments nature has given them. As soon as 
they can appreciate the delights of existence, let 
them enjey it.” Yes, let them enjoy it, and what is 
more, help them enjoy it. Lead them into every 
innocent pleasure that you can. Fill every hour 
of life's dawn with rapture. Every moment of hap- 
Piness that you can give will make you a return. 
Such giving is charity within the reach of all, and 
poor indeed must be the teacher who cannot make 
at least one child happy. Such sunshine is golden 
and sends its warmth not only into the budding, 
ing lives of the young, but softens and 
makes pliable the hearts of those who are older. 
acts render our own lives secure from the 
— and rust of time and build in us the sub- 
respect for the ibilities of the i 
bey end de possib: growing 


‘THERE is not a little talk concerning the large 

number of immature teachers that are trying 
to discharge the duties of the profession. Many 
certificates are issued to young persons not yet 
twenty years of age, who must of necessity be 
largely undeveloped, not to say unfit for such ser- 
rious work. Of course it is no crime for a young 
person to make all possible haste towards discharg- 
ing a teacher’s duties; such ambition is rather to be 
commended, but are the requirements, as they now 
exist, sufficient to insure success? Can teaching 
qualities be established in an immature aspirant? 
Can the definite knowledge that 1s necessary be 
gathered thus early? These are questions that 
should be thought of and intelligently acted upon. 
Thorough preparation and maturity enough to 
enable one to discriminate in the various perplexi- 
ties of the school-room, will be rewarded by ade- 
quate increase in remuneration. A lack of these 
necessities means small salaries, and small and un- 
satisfactory results. Inefficiency invariably devel- 
ops mechanical processes. A teacher remarked 
not long ago, ‘‘I believe in a solid, rectangular edu- 
cation and I hammer it into my pupils and rivet it 
on both sides.” ‘‘ Yes,” we added mentally, ‘‘ and 
while you are hammering it in you are knocking 
out the very best qualities of the pupil. Prof. H. 
H. Boyesen, of Columbia college, said that out of 
some twenty schools that he visited, he found in 
nearly every instance a lamentable deficiency in 
the qualities a teacher should possess, and he 
attributed the condition to insufficient preparation 
at the start. So, many of our younger teachers can 
drive dates and historical facts into their pupils 
with but little loss of time and with much success, 
but a blacksmith or a miner could do as much. 
Education means more. The unconscious’ powers 
of the child must be awakened and stimulated into 
activity. Day by day some new development 
should be unfolded until the child begins to grow 
conscious of the great possibilities of the future. 
The conditions that modify these processes must be 
understood. They must be met by the teacher and 
interpreted in an intelligent and advantageous 
manner. Too much preparation cannot be made. 
The regret of the age is that the requirements for 
teachers are so few and simple that almost any one 
can pose as qualified, especially in rural districts. 
In a state like the commonwealth of New York with 
a dozen normal schools, graduation from one of 
these or an equivalent institution should be the 
only passport to the position held by the public 
school teacher. 





**"/)\V HERE does the teacher stand?” This is the 
question that was asked at a meeting of the 
New York State Teachers’ Association thirty-five 
years ago. It isa pertinent question to-day. What 
is the teacher's position to-day? .- 
Not long since a teacher decided to go from his 
town to another, and it seemed as though all knew 
him and all loved him. He took with him numer- 
ous letters to the best people he was to meet. The 
church testified to his worth—he had been an elder 
and had superintended the Sunday-school; the 
board of education spoke of him in the warmest 
terms. At the depot hundreds of friends gathered 
to see him enter the cats and to bid him farewell. 
In the new town he was welcomed into the best 
society. The school board looked upon him as one 
who would be of immense service, and deferred 
implicitly to his opinions in educational matters. 
After reading this almost any teacher will sup- 
pose that this man must have been exceptionally 
popular, and that but few could hope to reach such a 
place in public favor. There is no reason why the 
teacher is not popular, except that he does not wish 
it, but that is not the point; this man was honored 
and respected because he served the public—his 





heart was with the public. Now, as such cases as 
cited above are not common, as the teacher 
holds a position quite anomalous, and is often 
wholly unnoticed, has no hold on society, and often 
comes to a town and goes from it unobserved, it is 
worth while to look into the matter. 

That teaching is an occupation that should give 
the one who exercises it a good position before the 
public, aJl will agree, that it too often does not, is a 
fact that is quite observable; and that many are 
exercising this art who have little or no claim for 
general respect must be conceded—it is this that 
presents a very heavy obstacle to one who wishes 
to attain public favor. The public knows the 
teacher as a man who is merely marketing a petty 
knowledge of geography, grammar, arithmetic, etc. 
—not as a person of large thought whose conclu- 
sions are worthy of regard. The school board 
often pay no respect to the opinions of the teacher 
because they feel that outside of the school-room he 
knows nothing. Perhaps this states the case as 
clearly as it can be done; the teacher is wholly 
bounded bg the school-room walls, while there is an 
immense world outside those walls! 

One teacher enters a town to teach with no pre 
paration whatever to vibrate the chords of what is 
termed society. On Sunday he enters the church, 
but he has no church letter, no commendation from 
his old pastor to the pastor in the new place; a great 
mistake! For if he wasa member of a church there 
should be some one to testify to his work in that 
church. He has been known to fifty families— 
cannot he carry with him some testimonial te the 
new fifty families he is to reach? 

Let it be remembered that society constantly 
seeks new accessions, asks for new forces. Ar 
agreeable, well-informed man or woman is always 
welcome; it opens its arms to every one that can 
add to pleasure, but it rigorously demands that a 
man shall know its rules. The teacher has rules for 
his school; society has rules that are just as impera- 
tive. As the teacher holds in esteem the one who 
obeys his rules, so does society do towards those who 
frequent her salons. A teacher went to his new 
place, was invited to dinner by the president of the 
school board; the wife of this gentleman was the 
leader of society then; she noted that this new 
teacher in the two weeks alloted by the rules of the 
social Medes and Persians did not come to her par- 
lors to acknowledge the honor she had done him, 
and be was forthwith dropped from her rolls as a 
boor and an ingrate! 

Then in the circle outside of the school-room, how 
often the teacher is unable to bring to bear his 
knowledge of Abyssinia and of the ablative abso- 
lute! He has a certificate that he knows a good 
deal, but the outside world demands a man who 
can contribute strength, or knowledge, or fellow’ 
ship—things not enumerated in that certificate. 
The outside world demands contributions given 
willingly. It is like the children in the market’ 
place of Judea’s capital 2,000 years ago—it demande 
that there must be dancing to its piping, that addi- 
tions must be made to the joyfulness, activity, and 
earnestness, and that the teacher be more than a 
looker-on in Venice. 

And then too often this outside wurld, the teach- 
er’s jury, hears reports of small things done at the 
school-house. It cannot bring itself to admire the 
one whose soul is harrowed with indignation be- 
cause a little boy whispered! or who administerd 
condign punishment to another who was detected 
eating an apple! or who pulled the ears of another 
urchin for writing a love letter to some juvenile Eve 
that had beguiled him even in his early youth! 

The teacher will be criticised from quite another 
standpoit than he may expect or wish, by the out- 
side worid; it demands that he be a man as well as 
a teacher—a man plus the teacher, to put it mathe 





matically. 
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, EDUCATION AND POVERTY. 


A discussion of the causes of poverty took place 
in the Independent lately, which contained the 
opinions of several men who are in places where 
they have abundant opportunities for observation. 
And yet the conclusions seem to have no bearing 
on a way out. There will be poverty; accidents, 
sickness, and inability will accompany the human 
race no matter how high it rises in the scale of civ- 
ilization. But other causes are added growing out 
of miseducation, immorality, and bad habits. 

In this city many thousands every night seek to 
lie on the floors of the police station, unable to pay 
10 or 15 cents for a bed. These men, if questioned, 
divide into four classes: drunkards form the great 
class; too poor to buy a lodging, they have enough 
to buy a drink. Then come a large class who 
have no trade. They admit themselves that this is 
the cause of their lying on the floor of the station 
house. There is another class that suffer from a 
lack of spirit the American calls ‘‘ pluck.” They 
are down and stay down. Then there are the 
‘accidentals ’—those who lost all in a fire, who 
broke a leg or arm, who were robbed, etc., etc. 

Education has a great deal to do with the first 
three classes. The temperance reformers feel that 
their hope lies in the impressions in favor of temper- 
ance that aremade upon the children in the schools; 
here is where they are attempting a grand sortie on 
the enemy. They have much against them, but if 
they can get all of the teachers on their side, intem- 
perance ought to be reduced enormously in a quar- 
ter of a century. It is believed that as this gen 
eration grows up a great improvement will be 
seen. 

To place manual training in the schools is to put 
it in the power of young men and women to fit 
themselves quickly in the special handicraft by 
means of which they may obtain a livelihood. This 
is only one of the results of obtaining knowledge by 
means of hand training; this is of itself enough to 
justify its introduction in every school. 

But what will surprise a man who philosophizes 
over the question of poverty is this—that the tramp 
is able to read. It is acommon thing for a tramp 
to beg a newspaper; sitting on the park settees he 
watches one who is reading, who when he seems 

about to depart hears the request, ‘‘ Would you 
give me your paper, sir?” 

Able to read and nostamina of character! Possi- 
bly able to parse, and yet lying on station floors! 
What these men need is the resolution to be indus- 
trious, cleanly, independent at all hazards. Who 
can put it in them? All the Bellamys and Henry 
Georges will fail; the spirit of God never fails— 
but they bar out that influence. On this class the 
teachers cannot spend their efforts; the school chil- 
dren, however, in the large cities have them as par- 
ents! 

But the teacher can look forward twenty or thirty 
years and ask what he can do to prevent these 
children from being tramps. Knowledge and moral 
fiber must be imparted, especially the latter. Over 
and over it should be rung in the children’s ears 
that they be earnest, honest, industrious, independ- 
ent and clean, that they abhor lying, deception, 
laziness, ignorance, and filth. ‘‘I will guarantee,” 
said one of the teachers in the old Public School 
Society in the ninth ward of this city, ‘* that every 
boy in my school will make a success in life.” 
That there are such teachers leads to the belief that 
education of the right sort is the remedy society 
must apply to diminish poverty in the coming 
years. 





Tue teacher must labor hard day by day to ren- 
der himself useless; that is a maxim of the new edu- 


cation. 


teacher as a cyclopedia, considered the man who 
knew the most the fittest to teach. That delusion 
has not wholly passed away yet; there are people 
in remote parts of this country (so it is said) that 
are still voting for Gen. Jackson for president. 
They mean well. 


The old education, looking upon the/ 


THE surrender of the keys of office as superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Philadelphia by 
Prof. James MacAlister was the occasion of a 
dinner by the Art Club on the evening of Jan. 26, 
as a testimonial of appreciation of his services. 
The Art Club numbers a thousand members, drawn 
from the cultured and wealthy citizens of Philadel- 
phia, so the occasion showed a social recognition of 
Mr. MacAlister not often accorded to a superintend- 
ent of schools; in fact, it may be doubted whether 
any other similar gathering of men and women 
representing refinement, education, and wealth 
could be induced to say words of praise and good 
wishes to one who had held the office of director of 
its schools. Certainly Supt. MacAlister has been 
successful in making himself a social factor in a 
city of considerable size, and this not in consequence 
of his cigar smoking or conviviality, nor on account 
of an alliance with politicians. He must be con- 
gratulated on his good fortune in having achieved 
in this respect what perhaps no other man could 
do. 

The tables were laid for two hundred and eighteen. 
Ex-president Steel, of the board of education, pre- 
sided; speeches were made by him, Prof. Mac- 
Alister, and several others. Nearly half of the 
guests were women. Several members of the board 
of education were present, two of these being ladies 
—Mrs. Mumford and Miss Hallowell. 

The most remarkable feature in this dinner, next to 
the fact that it was tendered by the cultured class 
of the city to its superintendent of schools, was the 
frank and full commitment of the speakers to the 
doctrines of the new education. ,Mr. MacAlister 
had been selected for city superintendent of schools 
because he was a believer in those doctrines. In 
the search for a superintendent, the country was 
looked over and but two men seemed available— 
Col. Parker and Supt. MacAlister, then in Milwau- 
kee. In the seven years that have elapsed, a very 
large number of the intelligent people of Philadel- 
phia have become converts to the new doctrines. 
On all ordinary occasions men enough can be found 
who will glorify education in their speeches, but 
labor to cut downappropriations for schools and for 
teachers; here there was no glorification—there 
was an attempt to state broad principles; here are 
some of them: 

‘* Instead of the three R’s, let us have the three M’s 
—manual, mental, and moral,” Miss Hallowell; ‘‘I 
found no one who understood the problem of human 
development like Mr. MacAlister,” Mr. Pratt, of 
Pratt institute; ‘‘ Education aims at free action,” 
Mr. Salzberger; ‘‘ We come to give a banquet to a 
plain schoolmaster,” Judge Gordon; ‘‘ That school 
is not fit for any child that is not fit for the best,” 
Mr. Steel; ‘‘He has shown the importance of a 
knowledge of education,” Mr. Huey; ‘ This dinner 
sets the mark of the public on the situation. Mr. 
MacAlister valued the great opportunity he had; 
he found little public interest,” Prof. Pepper; 
‘*For the new education the best genius of the na- 
tion is needed,” Mrs. Mumford. 

The banquet also served to give a send-off to the 
new Drexel institute, of which Mr. MacAlister is to 
be president; in fact, it was apparent to Mr. Drexel 
that the kind of work done in and for the schools of 
Philadelphia was the kind of work he wanted done 
in the school he intended to found, so that when 
Mr. MacAlister switched off the main track of the 
old education at Milwaukee he did it at his peril. If 
he had not been an able man he would have failed; 
but the times have been asking that education 
should advance proportionally to the advancement 
in other things, and this occasion showed plainly 
that Philadelphia approves of the advancement 
made in her public school procedure by James Mac- 
Alister. 


— 





Ir has been argued over and overat teachers’ con- 
ventions, that we must educate the boys to prepare 
them for citizenship, but the feeling in the heart of 
the common public is, that it is for the welfare of 
the child—it is an act of. beneficence on the part of 
the public. This incident lays the whole thing bare 


for inspection, 





AmonG the applicants for the superintendency of 
schuols at Philadelphia made vacant by the resignation 
of Prof. MacAlister, Supt. Marble is reported to hold an 
advanced position. But Mr. Marble has not allowed any 
convenient opportunity to pass by for holding the new 
education up for derision. He is able to say, and has 
said, some pretty sharp things. One meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association is remembered, at 
which he scored the schools of Quincy until the secre- 
tary was heard to exclaim, ‘‘ This is too bad.” It will 
be a difficult thing to find a man of Mr. MacAlister’s 
stamp—almost, if not quite, as difficult now as when he 
was put in charge. Mr. Marble is an able man educa. 
tionally ; he is genial, witty, and cultured, but he would 
repel classification with that wing of the educationa] 
army where Col. Parker, MacAlister, Balliet, Dickinson, 
E. A. Sheldon, Powell, Rickoff, Calkins, Giffin, Love, 
Ward Smith, of Bay City, De Garmo,Jackman, Dr. But- 
ler, Ward, Sayre, Cook, Frye, all the Philadelphia super- 
intendents, and a good many others, stand, and it is 
from that class the Philadelphia board of education must 
draw their man, unless they want to make a Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s image of their school work. Meanwhile Assist- 
ant Superintendent Morrison has general charge, a man 
of fine abilities, and who would probably immediately 
succeed in office if he possessed the power of expound- 
ing educational ideas ; that he knows them well is con- 
ceded by all. But the new education means educating 
according to principles, and in Philadelphia, as in any 
city that adopts it, there must be for many years a dili- 
gent expounding of pedagogical ideas. A man who has 
never heard of Pestalozzi or Froebel, and does not know 
how to employ hand-work to culture the head and heart, 
need not apply for the vacancy in Philadelphia. 





Mrs. MUMFORD, one of the accomplished ladies in 
the Philadelphia board of education, has a very good 
idea of what is aimed at by the present effort for reform 
in teaching, and she is a very good speaker besides. She 
made many very good points in the course of her re- 
marks before the Art Club ; but one especially captivated 
the audience : Her son came home from the primary 
school and exhibited a definition that he had been set to 
learn perfectly : ‘‘A prime number is one that has no 
integral factor.” This was too much for an intelligent 
woman like Mrs. Mumford. She began a remonstrance 
that awakened public opinion and led the way for the 
appointment of Supt. MacAlister who was a man opposed 
toa child’s learning that beautiful legend, ‘“‘ A prime 
number is one that has no integral factor.” Mrs. Mum- 
ford concludes that something else must be done besides 
enlightening the teacher—the home must be instructed 
so that it will co-operate with the school—a grand idea. 
She says that there must be more of the mother in the 
teacher and more of the teacher in the mother. There 
should be associations of those who would elevate the 
household, so it would co-operate with the school. 

THE statistics of the Christian Endeavor societies, as 
presented at the international convention at St. Louis, 
show the advance that this society has been making. 
These societies exist in every English-speaking land in 
the world, the total number being 11,033 with a member- 
ship of 660,000—a gain of 3,341 societies and 185,00) 
members in eleven months. New York leads the list 
with 1,795 societies; Pennsylvania follows with 
818 ;, then comes Massachusetts with 813, Illinois with 
809, Ohio with 681, Iowd with 494, Connecticut 
with 442, New Jersey with 414, and Michigan with 
408. Now it has seemed to us for years that there should 
be societies formed in the public schools among the pu- 
pils that might be called *‘ Education Endeavor Societies,” 
—whose object should be the education of all its mem- 
bers ; thosestaying at home might meet with the society : 
there should libraries gathered by them. As they 


move from place to place they should carry certificates 
countersigned by the teacher. The field is *‘ white.” 





THE board of overseers of Harvard* university dis- 
cussed the “short course” question recently, and as a 
result a majority favor the scheme of reducing the num- 
ber of courses required for degrees to sixteen. The 
report favoring it is signed by thirty-four members of 
the faculty, including President Eliot. Twenty-two 
professors are opposed to the plan. In its favor is the 
argument that the graduates would come out earlier and 
this seems to be necessary, as many of them take a pro- 
fessional training afterwards. The professional schools 
are not what they were twenty years ago. Their courses 
are better and require more time than they did at tbat 
Sn pny By a es 

0 in i e’s duties. oppo- 

nents seem to think a shostening of the i 
inevitably weaken and lower the standard of college 
education and degrade the bachelor degree. The small- 
est reduction, they claim, would be a step backward, 
reversing the traditions of the college and Ghanging the 
fixed policy of the last thirty years, 
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. Dr. Paley held that an education would injure the lower 
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SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 


The first scholar who published a distinct system of 
education was Plato. His ideas were definite, clear, and 
in some respects extremely satisfactory. The first work 
of a teacher should be to discover the natures of the 
children under his care. These he divided into four 
classes—iron, bronze, silver, and gold. From the two 
lower classes little can be expected ; from the natures of 
silver more; but the main work of training should be 
devoted to the natures of gold. Plato was a firm be- 
liever in the supreme power of nature, and thought that 
the work of the teacher should be mainly directed 
towards bringing out what is alreadyin the mind, but 
covered up, rather than imparting to it knowledge. It 
will be seen that Plato would not have been in favor of 
a popular school system like ours, for it was his 
helief that but a very small part of children could be 
+dueated. He advocated his views with great force, and 
thousands of philosophers have adopted them. Even 


classes because it would make them dissatisfied with 
their station in life. It has been but recently that 
democracy in education has been generally recognized. 
Only those who could pay for an education could get it, 
and of these few, but a small percentage would or could 
ever become good scholars. 

Aristotle was Plato’s pupil, but entirely unlike him 
in almost every particular, He was practical and popu- 
lar, and believed in universal education. His name 
should be remembered as the first man who advocated a 
state system of education. His outline included the 
study of all the branches studied at his time, but making 
a great deal of gymnastics and rhetoric. Those who are 
curious to know the details of his system will find them 
in his ‘‘ Politics.’ All Greek teachers believed in thor- 
ough physical training, separate from mental training, 
and they also believed that the end of all school work 
was to make the soul “‘ beautiful.” Pericles was to them 
an ideal man, Socrates an ideal philosopher, Homer an 
ideal poet, and the Parthenon an ideal temple. Teach- 
ers can learn a great deal from a careful study of Greek 
pedagogy. 

The greatest Roman teacher was Quintilian, and his 
‘*‘ Institutes of the Orator ” is the greatest Roman educa- 
tional work. His system is extremely practical, showing 
how a young man can be trained to succeed in the prac- 
tical affairs of life. The Romans despised business, but 
worshiped a successful lawyer, statesman, or general. 
The central thought of the average Roman was power 
and glory. Quintilian’s instructions show how a young 
man can be trained to become a successful man. But 
how far below the Greek ideal was the Roman reality! 
The thought of the common Roman was low, selfish, and 
sensual, and this marks his educational ideal, but the 
ideals of the best men like Cicero, Epictetus, Seneca, and 
Marcus Aurelius rose far above this, for they saw in edu- 
cation a force that would lift man’s nature to a higher 
level. 

The early Christian system of education was found in 
the early schools of the catechisms attached to every 
important church. Here Christian young men and 
women were instructed in the elements of a good educa- 
tion, for the direct purpose of preparing them to become 
good Christians. At first, when the dogmas were few, 
the knowledge of the New Testament was the almost sole 
work of instruction, but at a later period, when doctrines 
and church services became more complex and numer- 
ous, the system was much more intricate. Ina word we 
can say that the early Christian system of education 
aimed to bring the soul into union with God through 
Christ. These church schools have continued, with many 
mioor variations and changes. yet with the same general 
aim and purpose to the present day. 

No definite system of education was formulated after 
Quintilian until the Revival of Learning, by John Sturm 
and the Jesuits, but concerning these educators and 
others who have followed them we cannot now write. 





ARE you an apparatus user or only a “ book teacher”? 
What apparatus have you in'your school? In a school 
visited in November, the teacher had over eighty things 
that might be called ‘‘ apparatus” ; and better than this, 
the pupils used them. The teacher was a woman too. 
A piece of charcoal in the hands of this teacher was a 
piece of “apparatus”; she picked it up on her way to 
school; with it she had made several experiments and 
kept it to make more. A large iron spoon served to melt 
lead in ; bottles of various sizes had been cut off to hold 
liquids—one was noticed that held alum in solution to 
show crystallization. This teacher was averred by a 
trustee to be ‘‘ worth her weight in gold.” She was a 
teacher who found “ books in running brooks ” 


PROFESSIONAL READING. 

Thovsands of teachers are asking this January, 
‘* What books shal! I read this year?” It is to help such 
that we point out the following course. A definite pro- 
gram well followed will most surely bring excellent 
results. First, in the history of education, for Third 
grade students, there is no small manual prepared, but 
the Second grade sheuld study for a whole year Quick's 
‘*Educational Reformers.” It is an excellent work. 
The First grade can take Painter's ‘‘ History of Educa- 
tion,” and the Diploma grade Laurie's “‘ Rise and Consti- 
tution of Universities.” This is, in fact, an exhaustive 
history of education. 

In educational philosophy no small manual is printed 
for the Third grade, but Allen’s ‘‘ Mind Studies” and 
Welsh’s ‘‘ Talks” can both be taken up with profit by 
the Second grade. The study of these books can be fol- 
lowed in the First grade by Welsh’s “‘ Psychology,” an 
excellent book, and this completed in the Diploma grade 
by Sully’s ‘‘ Hand-book.” These will give an excellent 
course in mind science that will not fail to be of great 
profit to those who faithfully pursue it. But students 
of psychology must not expect to master this most diffi- 
cult of all sciences in a hurry. Long and patient study 
is necessary. 

In educational methods no small manual is prepared 
for the Third grade, but the Second grade will not fail to 
get great profit from Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice,” and 
Kellogg’s ‘‘ School Management.” Both of these books 
have been read by thousands, and Page's is renowned 
all over the educational world. A teacher who hasn't 
read Page can lay little claim to professional standing. 
For the First grade we recommend Parker’s ‘* Talks on 
Teaching,” and for the diploma grade Brooks’ ‘‘ Normal 
Methods.” 

Under educational systems and laws the Third grade 
must, for the present, remain vacant, but the Second 
grade should study an excellent book by the Harpers on 
the ‘‘Power and Authority of School Officers and 
Teachers,” the First grade Gill’s ‘‘Systems of Educa- 
tion,” and the Diploma grade Compayre’s “ History of 
Education.” It is difficult, among so many books, to 
select a series that is entirely satisfactory, but we 
believe that this is an excellent outline. 

During the past year, through the efforts of THE 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSION, many teachers have commenced 
systematic work with excellent results, and we are 
assured that during this year many more will join the 
army. Circles should be formed everywhere, leaders 
chosen, regular conferences arranged, and work entered 
upon in earnest. Tnere is nothing much better than a 
good beginning, except a good ending, and a new year 
is a good time to begin, not only by making good resolu- 
tions, but by striving to carry them out through good 
actions.—From THE TEACHERS PROFESSION. 





TRE HIGH SCHOOL AND ITS WORK. 





The question of keeping the boys in our high schools 
is getting to be a serious one. In some cities and towns 
the attendance has steadily decreased each year, until 
now it is almost whcelly made up of girls; and they are 
beginning to show a lack of interest. The question 
is beginning to be asked. ‘‘Is the work of the high 
school suited to the requirements of the pupils?” It cer- 
tainly bas disciplinary value; it also affords excellent 
opportunity for such as are seeking to enter college ; but 
that number is small. The question of time and the 
need of preparation for life work is before a majority of 
the students. Most pupils completing the work of the 
grammar grade cannot aiford to spend three more years 
in school, unless they know they will be better prepared 
to earn a living. Chemistry is an interesting and a val- 
uable science, but it is difficult to make a young man 
whose ambition is to be a salesman see its practical use. 
Book-keeping would appeal to his sense of fitness with 
more force. Geology, zoology, geometry, trigonometry, 
etc., have their uses, but they are beyond the necessities 
of the thousands who must begin life as clerks, account- 
ants, stenographers, typewriters, and office assistants 
generally. The case is forcibly illustrated by what took 
place between a merchant and a high school graduate, 
who replied to the former’s advertisement for an office 
boy : 

Merchant.—*“ « suppose, young man, that your educa- 
tion fits you for this position ?” 

Young Man.—*‘ Yes, sir! I am a graduate of 
high school.” 

M.—“ Here is a long column of figures. 





Will you 


Y. M.—*“ I know how to add, but I fear I could not do 
it correctly in so short a time. I really have had no 
practice in addition since I left the primary school.” 
M.—** You may take these papers, a note, draft, check, 
receipt, lease, mortgage, deed, and name each one as 
you return it to me.” 

Y. M.—* Really, sir, I never saw such documents 
before.” 

M.—*‘ Will you compute the interest on this note? 
You will notice it has several payments endorsed on the 
back of it.” 

Y. M.—*‘ I fear I could not do that. 
long since I studied arithmetic. 
have that in the high school.” 
M.—“ Well, young man, what do you know?” 

Y. M.—*‘I studied algebra, geometry. astronomy, 
zoology, botany, chemistry, French and German during 
my last year.” 

M.—‘‘Then you had better apply to my friend Dr. 
Jones, the chemist. Your knowledge of chemistry 
would be valuable in his office.” 

Y. M.—* But, sir, I wish to enter the business world.” 
M.—*‘ If you understand French and German I could 
induce Messrs. Import and Export to employ you as 
foreign correspondent.” 

Y. M.—**Oh! but I cannot write those languages. 
Our work was mostly translations.” 

M.—‘‘I fear, then, you have no opening in the com- 
mercial world. You would be of no use tome. Good 
day.” 

This age demands training that can be used as a step- 
ping stone to success. We donot advocate the abolition 
of “ regular” courses, but we believe courses in practical 
matters would make the school far more popular. Doe 
not the marvelous success of the commercial schools 
throughout the country show that the young men want 
instruction in what will aid them to earn a living. The 
high school that teaches book-keeping, stenography, 
letter writing, typewriting, banking, common law, prac- 
tical writing, commercial calculations, short cuts in 
figures, uses of business papers, and gives general drills 
that tend to quicken the intellect and secure accuracy at 
the same time, does not lack for pupils. 


It has been so 
You know we did not 





EDUCATIONAL HISTORY MUST BE STUDIED. 





By Ossian H. Lana, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The history of education is undoubtedly a most inter- 
esting and valuable part of our professional study. It 
is a grand object lesson of the success and failures of the 
past. It leads us into the workshops of the great mas- 
ters of our profession. We see the noblest minds of all 
ages consecrating their dearest interests to the advance- 
ment of the physical, mental, and spiritual welfare of 
the rising generations. We are led to feel that we have 
assumed the grandest, but also the most difficult and 
most responsible of all professions. Enthusiasm and 
love of our calling is kindled and kept aglow in our 
hearts. We see how a country’s future depends on the 
teacher's work. And thus we arrive at the right point 
from which to view the character of our office. While 
observing the success and failures of those who have 
gone before us, we gather professional experience of in- 
calculable value. We are saved conjecture and experi- 
ments which we would, otherwise, be obliged to go 
through. Wecan begin at the highest point of excel- 
lence reached, our task is lightened, and we can strive 
for greater perfection. We learn that there is no stand- 
still in education. The development of humanity is pro 
gressive. Nationschange their ideals. New educational 
problems arise. We feel that we wust stay behind, if 
we do not make our business our study, and do not avail 
ourselves of all the aids we can obtain. The history of 
education reveals its present condition, the defects, their 
causes and consequences. It makes the educatiqnal 
problems of to-day intelligent, and, at the sume time. 
shows us the difficulty of solving them. Thus we be- 
come more prudent, careful, and thorough in the dis- 
charge of our duties. Only from the record of our pro- 
fession can we derive that experience which prepares 
our minds for higher attainments. 

But there is another great advantage obtained through 
the study of the history of education ; it is the power to 
discriminate and form a right estimation of the ways 
and means of education. One who is not well-informed 
is necessarily more or less dependent on others and can 
easily be deceived and imposed upon. In our profession 
we often hear or read of new schemes that are to revolu_ 
tionize education, schemes a la Bellamy's ‘‘ Looking 
Backward,” that picture a grand ideal, but overlook the 
characteristics and the power of human nature, religion, 








perform the addition in two minutes ?” 
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the family,—social, political and national relations; in 
fact, the most potent factors that can and mostly do 
make their practical application impossible. Those that 
have a knowledge of the history of education escape 
many impositions. They have the decisions of the past 
to counsel, and thus are not very likely to be deceived 
by appearances. Or, nearly every year, we are told of 
‘“new” methods. They are proclaimed the greatest, 
most rational, and only saving methods or systems in 
in creation. The less informed hail them with an enthu- 
siasm worthy of a better cause, and if there is some 
show of authority about them, place their entire confi- 
dence in them—for a while, for they will be just as 
ready to accept the next new or supposed new invention 
that comes to their notice, anything that bears the trade- 
mark, ‘‘ Bound to be popular.” If they had studied the 
history of methods, they would be competent to judge 
for themselves ‘their comparative value. On the other 
side, there are teachers who close their eyes and ears 
against all, even the most decided improvements in edu- 
cation. They are satisfied with themselves, have blind 
confidence in certain pedagogic theories, and have sur- 
rounded themselves with a wall of prejudices. If they 
would look into the record of their profession, their con- 
ceit would soon be broken down. They vould begin to 
see that there is a never-ceasing progress in education, 
and would be made eager for higher attainments. 
Fountains of new thought would open before them. 
They would learn to investigate and examine the great 
educational truths, and prejudice would soon be con- 
quered. 

But what further proof do we need to show that to the 
professional teacher, the study of the history of educa- 
tion is not only of greatest worth, but also a necessity 
and an irremissible duty! A teacher that neglects this 
study, does not understand the character of his calling 
and has not given himself up entirely to his profession, 





A CASE OF MANAGEMENT, 


By W. H. C. Haskell, Texas. 


(Instances of management published in THz JOURNAL have 
been so helpful to me that I will describe how I managed a little 
boy of tender years and development.) 

Willie was between five and six years, brought up in 
the country with uneducated influences, exceedingly 
timid; but the school was near and he was sent with 
Pearl and Jodie “ to get him out of the way.” 

Well, the teacher was not a mild, loving lady of East- 
ern finish, but a large, awkward type of Texas rough- 
ness—a character from which the child was wont to 
recoil. Many teachers have opposing elements in self as 
well as in pupil to overcome. 

Upon my first approach to the child he actually refused 
to talk—would not even give his name nor nod his head 
in response to the simplest questions,—but simply stared 
like one “‘ under a spell.” 

My first approach was very brief, as I saw he was 
frightened. I gently interviewed the other little boys 
near him, noting that Willie was eyeing my every move- 
ment. 

I was soon at Willie’s side again talking of objects at 
his home, soon away, and so passed the first day. 

The next morning Willie wanted to come back—I had 
told him a few little stories during the first day. The 
second day he would talk a little, give names of his dog, 
cat, baby, etc. Then we looked at pictures in his book 
and talked of them. 

By and by the slate was referred to, but he would not 
attempt to make a mark in my presence, but I marked 
on the slate a while and left him. When I was away he 
would sometimes mark a little, but very cautiously. 

I finally drew an oval and called it a pen (that is a 
common name in Texas for cow lot), Then I made 
a number of small marks in the oval and called them 
cows. This was a play in which Willie soon took inter- 
est, I left him to make some pens and put cows in 
them; this he did, and we soon began to try to excel 
each other. Willie pow lost all fear, and would try to 
imitate any change in the pen that I would make. 

My progress, though, was very carefully made, lest his 
attention be drawn to the fact that he was in school and 
was actually doing something. I wished him to think of 
the play and forget himself and his surroundings. 

Finally I made a pen with a gap init. Willie copied 
it freely. I then made a pen with one side nearly 
straight and a crooked wing at the bottom of the 
straight side. Thishecopied. Then, as a rest, we made 
something like this “‘t” in our play. Willie copied. 
Then we put the different characters together and had 





‘*c,” the pen with a gap, “a,” the straight-sided pen, 
and ‘‘ t,” the other mark. 

As my school is an ungraded country school I could 
give Willie only a few snatches of time each day, and 
by the time we reached this stage of advancement more 
than a week was gone. But now Willie would talk 
freely and try to copy anything I wished. He was 
inspired with confidence in himself. He has been in 
school about twenty-five days and is reading well in 
Swinton’s primer and copying the script from the same 
or any other that I give him. 





A VISIT TO PRATT INSTITUTE. 





By M. A. CARROLL. 

Pratt institute, Brooklyn, founded by Mr. Charles 
Pratt, of that city, is a most important contribution to 
manual and industrial education. It has at present 
2,274 students enrolled in the various departments of art, 
domestic science, phonography and typewriting, music, 
mechanic arts, and the technical high school. The work 
done at Pratt institute may be broadly conceived of as of 
three classes, the general educational work, the specific 
training for various arts and industries, and the normal 
courses for those fitting themselves for teachers and 
supervisors of instruction of special branches in public 
and private schools. 


TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Under the first head we find the technical high school 
which consists of a three years’ course for boysand girle’ 
offering such instruction as is given in the ordinary high 
school, combined with manual training. The intellec- 
tual work is the same fcr boys and girls, but the manual 
work is different throughout. The studies are language, 
mathematics, science, physiology, physical geography, 
physics and chemistry, elocution, vocal music, and 
drawing. The manual work for boys includes wood- 
working, foundry-molding, forging, tin-smithing, me- 
chanical drawing, and problems in construction. For 
girls it consists of sewing, hygiene and home-nursing, 
wood-carving, millinery, dress-making, cooking, and 
optional work in any of the art courses. The facilities 
of all the departments and of the library and museum 
are open to the high school students, of whom there are 
at present'seventy-seven. This department is under the 
direction of Mr. William O. Pratt. 


THE ART DEPARTMENT, 


The art department, under the direction of Mr. Wal- 
ter 8. Perry, gives instruction in free-hand drawing and 
color ; architectural and mechanical drawing ; technical 
and decorative design; clay-modeling; wood-carving, 
and art needle-work. It has a large collection of casts, 
ornament and antique ; sketches by the old masters; a 
set of original drawings for illustration by modern 
artists ; an extensive series of photographs showing the 
historical development of art, and others illustrating 
landscape composition. Many of these photographs are 
hung in the corridors which, throughout this depart- 
ment, have been very intelligently utilized, being hung 
with photographs and sketches, and artistic designs 
illustrating good combinations in color and fabric, so 
that observing students must assimilate a certain amount 
of culture even in passing to and fro from class-rooms. 
The regular art course occupies three years, five days 
each, and includes free-hand drawing from casts, still- 
life, and life painting in oil and water-color ; principles 
of design and decoration ; history and application of 
ornament ; study of artistic anatomy and clay-modeling, 
from the antique and from life. A specialty has been 
made of the clay-modeling. It is used to supplement 
the free-hand drawing and the wood-carving; in the 
former case, the students drawing a head in charcoal, 
and then modeling it in clay ; in the latter designs 
being often modeled in the clay, and afterwards exe- 
cuted in wood. It is also used in connection with the 
designing in metal work. There are two years’ courses 
in wood-carving and in applied design ; in the latter, the 
student taking the genera] course, which is very thor- 
ough, and then choosing a specialty, such as wall-paper 
or carpet designing. Other courses are in architectural 
and mechanical drawing, and in art needle work. There 
are afternoon and evening classes in all these subjects, 
for those who cannot attend in the morning, and 
although the courses are somewhat abridged, because of 
the limited time, they are as comprehensive as possible, 
and every effort.is made to meet the needs of individual 
students. 


DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
The department of domestic science, under Miss Har- 








riet S, Sackett, includes cooking, household economy 

care, arrangement, and cleaning of a house, etc.; laun- 
dry work, hygiene and home nursing, and sewing, 
dress-making, and millinery. There are evening classes 
in cooking, household economy, and nursing, and 
throughout the instruction can be adapted either to pro. 
fessional workers or to the house and home keeper, 
whether mistress or maid. A glance at a cooking class 
showed ten young women in white caps and aprons, lis. 
tening to instructions how to make such delectable 
things as clear soups, apple-snow, and potato-salad, 
The busy teacher of a sewing class kindly paused in her 
work to explain the first course in sewing, which con. 
sists of overhanding, hemming, running, stitching, fell. 
ing, gathering, and putting in hands, putting in gussets, 
buttonholing and eyeletting, catch, hem, and feather 
stitching, darning and patching. A course in finer sew. 
ing follows this, leading up to dress-making. In the 
latter work and in millinery the students take a parallel 
course in drawing, and draw and color their origina] 
designs. There are Saturday morning classes for chil- 
dren in cooking and sewing. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 

This department, under Mr. Norman P. Heffley, in- 
cludes courses in phonography, type-writing, book-keep- 
ing, and instruction to those fitting themselves for libra- 
rians, 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANIC ARTS. 

The shops and laboratories of this department are in 
the mechanic arts building. The director is Mr. Charles 
R. Richards. A distinction is made between educational 
and trade work; the subjects taken by the technical 
high school pupils being considered manual training as 
opposed to industrial. The courses in the latter class of 
work are carpentry, turning, forging, brick-laying, 
plumbing, plastering, painting and, frescoing, stone-cut- 
ting, and carving. In all of these there are day and 
evening classes, and there are evening classes in geom- 
etry, chemistry, and electrical construction. 

MUSIC. 

The music department gives instruction in ‘onic Sol- 
fa and staff notation, voice-culture, the theory of music, 
harmony, and musical composition. Certificates of the 
American Tonic Sol-fa Association and College of Music 
are granted to those who pass the term examinations. 


NORMAL COURSES. 


The normal art course for teachers of drawing com- 
prises the work of the regular course in free-hand draw- 
ing ; principles of design and the history and application 
of ornament ; with clay-modeling, water-color, elements 
of architectural and mechanical drawing; applied 
design ; study of plant-forms and their adaptation to 
ornament and wood-carving ; the last being optional, 
The course extends over‘two years, after which students 
may take an advanced special course, and become qual- 
ified to teach higher grades of work. 

The normal course in cooking occupies one year, and 
includes instruction in physiology, chemistry of cook- 
ing, normal methods and practice teaching. There are 
short courses in household economy and laundry work. 

The normal music course consists ef instruction in 
vocal music, theory of music, voice culture, vocal physi- 
ology, the art of teaching, with practice lessons ; acous- 
tics, history and philosophy of music, and the color 
music system. It occupies two years. There is a series 
of lecture-lessons on the color music system especially 
adapted to the need of kindergartners. The present nor- 
mal class includes students from many states. Two 
seated side by side were respectively from Michigan and 


Rhode Island. 
MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 


Valuable auxiliaries to the courses of study are the 
technical museum and the library. The former is a col- 
lection illustrating the materials and processes used in 
the production of artistic and useful objects. It consists 
of metals, ceramics, glass, building and decorative 
stones, reproductive processes, organic compounds, 
leather, ivory, etc;, and textile fabrics. The educational 
value of collections, graded from granite to the exquisite 
tints and crystallization of chrysophrase and rose-quartz ; 
from delft and Egyptian pottery to Sevres, Dresden, and 
Japanese lacquer, may be comprehended at a glance. 

The library has 22,000 volumes on subjects included 
in the curriculum of the institute. It is open to the pub- 
lic daily ; the museum, on three days of the week. 


TEACHING THRIFT. 

Connected with the institute is an investment and 
loan association designed to serve an educational purpos€ 
by promoting habits of prudence and economy. This is 
not confined to institute students, but is oper, to all who 
comply with its regulations, 
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GREAT RIVERS AND THEIR DELTAS. 


By Vincent 8S. WALSH. 

(it is supposed that the pupil bas learned to drew the deltas and 

acquainted with their main characteristics. After learning the 
principal facts comes the most important steps in geography study, 
the asking apd answering of the question “Why?” A descrip- 
tion of the rivers from their sources has been given because it is 
important, in order to understand a delta, to know the character- 
istics of the river draining its upper course.) 

What is a delta? ‘‘ A space included between the 
mouths of a river.” Mvuntion several deltas. ‘‘ Those of 
the Nile, Euphrates, Ganges, Hoang-ho, Mississippi, Po. 
and Orinoco.” Which isthe most famous delta? ‘‘ That 
of the Nile.” Yes; it was from this that the term was 
derived. The principal mouths separate at Cairo, one 
flowing to the northwest and entering the Mediterranean 
at Rosetta and the other flowing northeast and entering 
the sea at Damietta.” What is the general shape of the 
land between these mouths and the sea? ‘‘ Three-cor- 
nered.” Yes; or, to use a geometrical term, triangular. 
Now, who has ever seen the Greek letter delta? “It is 
three-cornered.” Yes; and for that reason the Nile 
mouths were called a delta, and hence the mouths of all 
rivers, no matter in what way they are devided, have 
come to be known as deltas. 

We now come to the most interesting part, the search 
for causes. Who has ever noticed a stream after a rain ? 
‘It is muddy.”” And where does that mud come from? 
‘From the hills and fields.” If you take some of this 
muddy water and put it into a glass, what will happen? 
‘‘The mud will sink to the bottom and the water wili 
become clear.’’ True; you have described a process that 
is going on in nature all the time. Every stream is car- 
rying down to the lake or sea into which it flows large 
quantities of solid matter. During freshets the quantity 
is much larger than at ordinary times. If its source is 
very steep it tears off large portions of the hills and 
mountains and hurries them to the sea, the water becom- 
ing at such times what we call muddy. Now, what 
makes water flow “toward the sea? ‘‘ The land slopes 
that way.” But suppose there was no slope, or only a 
very slight one. ‘‘ The water would flow very slowly or 
not at all.” You know what happens when the water 
in the glass is still. ‘‘ The mud sinks tothe bottom.” So 
it is with the Nile. In its upper course, where the cur- 
rent is swift and strong, it is taking up material ; in its 
middle course, where the current is less rapid, it is de- 
positing the heavier portions of it; and in the lower 
course, beginning at Cairo, it parts with the remainder. 
Other rivers are doing the same, only thecurrent in some 
of them is so swift that the material is carried far out 
into the lake, inland sea, or ocean, as the case may be. 
In some cases the material is washed away by strong 
ocean currents. In every case where a delta is formed 
the lower course is sluggish. 

Nore:—Below are maps of some of the most famous deltas 
in the world, with descriptions of the general features of the 
rivers. The maps of the Nile, Ganges, and Mississippi deltas are 


from * Warren’s New Physical Geography,”’ published by Cow- 
perthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RIVERS. 

The Nile is the most celebrated river in the world along 
whose banks grew up a civilization whose origin is lost 
in antiquity. It has its main source in Lake Victoria 
Nyanza in the great central plateau of the continent and 
lower down receives the B.ue Nile, Atbara, and other 
rivers as tributaries, there being several cataracts above 
Egypt. 














For 1,500 miles it receives no tributaries of import- 
ance, and the source of its abundant waters was one 
of the geographical mysteries, which was cleared up by 
recent explorers. After a course of about 4,000 miles 
the Nile enters the Mediterranean at 31° 30’ north lati- 
tude by two principal mouths forming a delta which 
begins at Cairo, 100 miles from the sea, and extends 150 
miles along the shore. The lower half of the river 
traverses a desert region where its valley, bordered by 
great rugged cliffs, is like a bank of verdure in the 
midst of this desolate country. During the annual over- 


river rises to a height of from twenty to twenty-seven 
feet, and even more, above its ordinary level, the valley 
is flooded and the cities and villages appear as though 
built in the midst of a sea. When the water subsides a 
layer of mud is left on the ground in which vegetation 
grows luxurantly. A great deal of the mud is also car- 
ried down to the mouth where it is deposited causing the 
lowland there to be constantly changing in form. 

The Euphrates rises in the Anti-Taurus mountains in 
Armenia by two branches which unite in latitude 39° 
north and longitude 39° east. ‘The stream flows between 
ancient Syria and Mesopotamia and in one place ap- 
proaches within 100 miles of the Mediterranean. Then 
it takes a southeastward course through the broad allu- 
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vial plains of Babylonia and Chaldea and enters the Per- 
sian gulf at its northwestern extremity. Its total length 
is 1,750 miles and the area of its drainage 255,000 square 
miles. It is navigable from Sameat to its mouth—a 
distance of 1,195 miles. Its principal tributary is the 
Tigris which is nearly as large as the Euphrates itself. 
One peculiarity of the rivers, is that they receive no 
large tributaries from the right hand. Below Hilleh the 
volume and width are much reduced by canals dug for 
the purpose of irrigation. The name of the Shat-el- 
Arab is given by the natives to that part of the river 
below the mouth of the Tigris. The melting of the snow 
of the mountains causes an overflow of the land along 
the river in May and June. Babylon the most famous 
of its ancient cities, was protected from overflow by 
means of embankments and canals. In some parts of 
its course above Samsat it passes through deep and 
narrow defiles or gorges between precipices nearly 1,500 
feet high. It is believed that here was the earliest home 
of man, and from here the tribes spread to distant parts 
of the earth. Here also arose the earliest empires, 
which were overrun again and again by warlike armies ; 
but now the grand cities, canals, and other works are in 
ruins, and the former fruitful land almost a desert. 

The Ganges is in many respects the most remarkable 
river in the world. It issues from the snow piled up be- 
tween three Himalaya peaks at a height of from 13,000 
to 22,000 feet, and hence the poetical myth that it be- 
came entangled in the hair of the god Siva in its descent 
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from heaven. The river descends 12,000 feet in 160 miles 
by means of cataracts and rapids, entering the plain of 
Hindostan at Hurdwar at a height of 1024 feet above the 
sea. From Hurdwar to Seebgungi, where the delta 
begins, is 1,100 miles. At Seebgungi (283 miles from the 





flow, when the rains are abundant in the interior the 
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further on, but the waste to the right is partially made 


up by affluents to the left, especially by various channels 
of the Brahmaputra, the two networks of waters inter- 
twining in a very complex manner, as may be seen by 
the map here given. At last they indent a long line of 
coast with at least twenty estuaries. The Ganges varies 
not only from season to season, but from year to year, 
enchanging old passages for new ones, especially in the 
alluvial basins of the lower sections. For a distance of 
850 miles from its mouth the stream changes its breadth 
continually according to the season of the year. It car- 
ries down with it a mixture of sand and mud. that fills 
up old channels causing the water to find new ones; to 
prevent this change 1,000 miles of dams have been built. 
About the close ‘of July a considerable portion of the 
delta presents an inundation more than 100 miles in 
diameter. During the annual overflow many acres of 
land are often worn away from one place, and large por- 
tions of land formed elsewhere. 

The Mississippi river forms with its chief tributary, 
the Missouri, the longest river in the world, and is at 
present, on account of the commerce on its waters and 
those of its branches, the most important stream en the 
globe. On its way to the sea it receives the waters of 
about thirty-five large rivers, and drains an immense 
territory. The main stream has its source in Becker 
county, Minn., at a height of 1680 feet and 2,616 miles 
from the gulf. It is navigable from the falls of St. 
Anthony southward for 2,200 miles to its mouth. About 
fifty miles above the mouth of the Missouri the alluvial 
bottom lands begin, and thence to the gulf there are 
many islands, the channel is exceedingly crooked and 
often in times of flood cuts across the loops and closing 
up the ends with silt, leaves them as crescent shaped 
lakes. The waters of the upper Mississippi are clear, 
those of the Missouri whitish muddy, and they flow for 
many miles before they are thorouch!y commingled 

















The Ohio gives a greenish cast to the water and the Red 
and Arkansas bring in a red, ocherous sediment. The 
river carries a great amount of material that is deposited 
forming shallow water, shoals, and bars. Its action in 
this respect is best illustrated by the delta, which ex- 
tends far beyond the original land into the gulf, and the 
river is adding to it continually. There are several 
channels or passes to the gulf, the principal and most 
direct, the South pass, being seventeen miles long. 

The Orinoco river rises in the Sierra Parime moun- 
tains and flows first in a northern and after its junction 
with the Apure in an eastern direction and enters the 





Atlantic in latitude 8° 40’ north through a large delta. 
It is navigable for 777 miles to its junction with the 
Apure, but above that point is full of cataracts. The 
Orinoco receives 486 rivers and nearly 2,000 streams, and 
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at Bolivar, 250 miles from its mouth, is four miles broad. 

and 390 feet deep. its waters rise from April to October 

and attain their greatest height, from thirty to thirty- 

six feet, in July and August. Large portions of the sur- 
rounding llanos are then overflowed. The Orinoco be- 
gins its delta 130 miles from the sea, at which point an 
arm branches off to the north, dividing into a number 
of streams of which some enter the gulf of Paria, others 
the Atlantic ; together they are called the bochas chicas, 
the ‘‘small mouths.” The principal river continues its 
course to the Atlantic. For the last forty miles of its 
course the river forms a long series of islands with chan- 
nels about two miles wide on either side of them. The 
great mouth is about sixty miles wide, but with a sand- 
bar crossing its center affording only fifteen feet of 
water. 

QUESTIONS. 

1, What is a delta? How are deltas formed? De 
scribe the character of the country within the delta. 
What isan estuary? Ifa sluggish stream with a wide 
estuary should deposit a bar where it begins to widen 
what would happen? Why is there reason to believe 
that the sea once extended to Cairo? 

2. Where does the Nile get its waters? Why is there 
much rain in the African tableland? On what does 
Egypt depend for its fertality? What is the character of 
the land in the Nile delta? 

3. Where does the Ganges have its source? Why are 
the Himalayas snow-covered? From what region does 
the river draw its waters? Where does the Ganges be- 
gin to shift its bed? What influence has the Brahma- 
putra on the form of the delta? Why is there a yearly 
overflow of the delta? 

4, Give the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers. 
Why do all of their important tributaries come from the 
east? How do the river formations differ from those 
of the Nile and the Ganges, and why? 

5. Where is the main source of the Mississippi? What 
tributary brings dewn the largest part of ‘the material it 
deposits? What are the bottom-lands? How are cres- 
cent lakes sometimes formed? What is a levee, and 
what is its use? Describe the Mississippi's mouths. 

6. Point on the map to the drainage area of the Orin_ 
oco. When is its delta overflowed? Why do the mouths 
all entend toward the northeast ? 

7. What is the upper course of ariver? The middle 
course? The lower course? What are the characteris- 
tics of each? Point out the resemblances and the differ- 
ences between the mouths of the Nile, Ganges, Missis- 
sippi, Euphrates, and Orinoco, What other rivers have 
deltas? What conditions are needed for the formation 
of a delta? Why are there no deltas at the mouths of 
swift rivers? 

8. How have the waters of the Nile and Euphrates 
been used artificially to increase the fertility of the 
country? Why would it have been impossible for great 
cities and high civilizations to have arisen in Egypt and 
Chaldea without these rivers? What is the importance 
of the Mississippi commercially ? 


+ 





LESSONS IN SHORT HAND. 





A series of lessons in short-hand has been prepared for 
THE JOURNAL by Prof. Eldon Moran, of St. Louis, Mo., 
who offers to correct the first exercise free for those who 
will send a careful copy of Plate I. to him for that pur- 
pose, within two weeks, The value of short-hand can- 
not be over-estimated. In the larger cities there is noth- 
ing that will give such substantial assistance in getting 
into responsible positions. The amanuensis has every 
opportunity for learning the details of the business em- 
ploying him. He soon becomes valuable on account of 
this knowledge and gradually works his way to a posi- 
tion of responsibility and commensurate remuneration. 
But stenography is not only of use to those about to en- 
ter the business world; the student, the teacher, the 
clergyman, find it of constant service in their work. 
Besides it opens the avenues of possibility to greater 
prosperity and power. We hope all will avail them- 
selves of this opportunity for becoming familiar wit}, 
one of the leading systems of short-hand. 

KEY TO PLATE I. 

Line 12. By die Guy eyed bide gibe guide abide. 

13. Beau dough ode bode Job goad obeyed doge, 

14. Bay aid Abe jay gay jade gauge babe. 

15. Day age Joe go obey ago abode Dido. 
First.—Copy Plate 1 ten times. Use a fine pointed 


too long. Place them quite closely together, and do not 
get them crooked. Each stroke should rest precisely on 
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theline. In L. 7 (line 7) joined b extends below the line. 
The rule is that the first downward letter should rest on 
the line. B, d, and j are always struck downwards, and 
gtothe right. Just as you write each letter speak its 
name aloud. Thus, while you are writing L. 1, say b, b, 
b, and L. 2, d, d,d, etc. The letter in L. 4 is called gay 
instead of g. The letter Jshould be made sharp-pointed, 
and the two short lines composing it light, not heavy. 
(See L. 9). Jis always so written as to point straight 
down, ‘The letter o should be very shori—only one- 
fourth the length of d. O is struck ata right angle with 
the letter beside which it is placed. For example, o in L, 
13 slants to the right in beaw, to the left in Job, is hori- 
zontal in dough, and vertical in go (L. 15). It is so writ- 
ten as to point directly away from the letter, or stem, 
near which it occurs. B, d, j, g, are consonants, and J, 
0, and a, vowels. The letters, or marks, which express 
consonants, are called stems ; while the dots, dashes, and 
small angles are called vowel signs. 


+ 
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GEORGE BANCROFT. 


The departnre of this eminent man should be referred to in 
every schoo)-room in America. But for the teacher to speak of it, 
and tor the pupils to speak of it are two ——_- Apply the prin- 
ciple “ Learn by Doing;” let the pupils search for points in the 
life of Bancroft, let them tell them to others. To aid those who 


may not have access to libraries the following notes are given, 


Let the teacher set his pupils to work to get up a “ Bancruft om 
BIRTH AND ANCESTRY.—George Bancroft, the cele- 
brated historian, whose death occurred January 17, was 
nearly as old as the nineteenth century, for he was born 
October 3, 1800. He came from the best American an- 
cestry ; the Bancroft family has been in America over 
two hundred and fifty years, and they were distinguished 
for their nobility and excellence of character and for 
their patriotism. The historian’s father, Rev. Aaron 
Bancroft, was a volunteer at Lexington Bunker 
Hill. He was a scholar.y man, and had quitéA literary 
reputation as the author of an excellent and popular life 
of Washington. 

EpvUcATION.—From the first, young Bancroft’s educa. 
tion received the most careful attention. His first 
schooling was received at Worcester, four miles from 
home, a distance that he walked each day. At eleven 
he attended the academy at Exeter, and two years later 
entered Harvard. It must be remembered that in 
those days the requirements for entrance to a college 
were scarcely more than those of a preparatory school 
now. During young Bancroft’s freshman year Edward 
Everett was his.tutor in Greek. Afterward when Ever- 





pen, black ink, and a good quality of ruled paper. Ob-| ett was in Germany studying for a professorship, he sug- 
serve carefully the following points: Make the char-| gested that a young man of promisébe sent to Gottingen 


acters, or letters, all the same length,--rather short, not 





university to prepare for the next vacancy. The presi- 





dent of Harvard selected George Bancroft, who sailed 
for Germany as soon as he was graduated. 

STuDENT LIFE ABROAD.—At Gdttingen young Bap- 
croft studied the Greek and German literatures, as well 
as history and philosophy, besides paying much attention 
to the Arabic, Syriac, and Persian languages. He also 
made a special study of many of the departments of the 
Prussian government. After this he traveled through 
Germany and other parts of the continent stopping at 
Heidelberg to study with an eminent historian. Several 
months were spent in Italy, and devoted to studying the 
Italian language and its literature. 

ACQUAINTANCE WITH FAMOUS PEOPLE.— While abroad, 
Bancroft made the acquaintance of such men as von Hum. 
boldt, Goethe, Baron Bunsen, Niebuhr, Manzoni, Lord 
Byron, and many others, celebrated in letters or science. 
Byron cultivated the young student’s acquaintance, and 
invited him to his house. He gave himan autograph 
copy of ‘‘Don Juan,” which was one of Bancroft’s most 
precious treasures. Probably he was the only living 
American who had seen and talked with Lord Byron. 
With many of these people he kept up an acquaintance 
and correspondence that only ceased with their death. 

PoLiTicAL LirE.—After ten years spent in teaching, 
preaching—for he was an Unitarian minister,—and writ- 
ing, Bancroft turned his attention to politics. He ac- 
cepted no public office until 1838 when during the admin- 
istration of Martin Van Buren, he became collector of 
the port of Boston. Two volumes of his great work, 
‘The History of America,” had been published by that 
time. During part of President Polk’s administration 
Mr. Bancroft was secretary of the navy, and although he 
occupied this position for a short time only, his name 
will always be associated with our navy. It was his 
earnest desire to establish a naval academy at Annapolis 
like the one at West Point. This was thought to be an 
im ible thing, as congress would not give consent 
and popular opinion was against such an expense. Bya 
stroke of policy, the secretary managed it, and before 
long a flourishing academy was the result. Bancroft 
also took a prominent part in politics at the time the an- 
nexation of California was discussed. As secretary of 
war pro tempore he gave orders to General Taylor to 
march into Texas. 

BANCROFT AS A DIPLOMATIST.—Bancroft left the cab- 
inet to accept the position of minister to England. Here 
he did his country excellent service. Six years after- 
ward he returned to America to write his history, sev- 
eral volumes appearing in quick succession. When the 
trouble in regard to slavery began, Bancroft gave his in- 
fluence upon the side of freedom. Many stirring speeches 
were made on this subject. Again he was appointed 
minister, this time to Prussia, and later to the new Ger- 
manempire. At that time the Prussian government 
claimed the right to seize all German-Americans who 
visited the fatherland and compel them to join the army, 
The United States claimed the right of these Germans to 
renounce the old country and give their allegiance to the 
United States alone. neroft was a skilful ministe: 
and he wun Bismarck to our doctrine, and later the 
British government adopted the same view. 

Honors FROM ABROAD.—During his residence abroad 
Bancroft enjoyed the highest social honors. He was a 
great favorite of the old emperor, and was frequently his 
guest when no other minister was invited. Bismarck 
and Von Moltke were his warm and admiring friends. 
His home was a favorite resort for all the eminent men 
of Germany. While living in England, he was an inti- 
mate friend of Lord Macaulay, Gladstone, Disraeli, Mil- 
man, and many others. e university of Oxford 

anted him a degree, and the British ministry allowed 

im to study the records of the state papers and those 
of the treasury. 

Home Lire.—At his uest, he was recalled in 1874, 
and since that time he lived quietly at Washington or at 
his summer home at Newport. His garden at Newport 
was his especial pride. At Washington he occupied a 
large old-fashioned mansion, the rooms being full of 

recious souvenirs, and treasures collected during a long 

ife. His immense library and valuable collection of 
manuscripts occupied four rooms. 

His Last YEARS.—During the last few years Mr. 
Bancroft wrote several papers on subjects of current in- 
terest, and also a life of ident VanBuren. Although 

wn to such an advanced age, his pen had lost noth- 
ing of its power to please and instruct. Within three 
days of his death he te: ewe oy the street, and fortwo 
days only was confined to his bed. His death was 
caused by old age, and he passed away very peacefully. 
He left a name that is loved and respected all over tne 
civilized world. 

QUESTIONS. 


For what was von Humboldt celebrated? Baron Bun- 
sen? Who was Manzoni? When did Byron die? Tell 
the circumstances of his death. When was the office of 
secretary of the navy created? State some facts about the 
annexation of California. What is the meaning of pro 
tempore? Givesome important facts about the Mexican 
war. Who is the present United States minister to Eng- 
land? To Germany? Name some of the duties of min- 
isters. With what country was Prussia at war during 
Bancroft’s ? What battle decided the Franco- 
Prussian War. Who was the French emperor? What 
was the tion of Bismarck? Who was von Moltke? 
To which 


What do you know 





in English tice did Disraeli belong? 
of the present state of English politics ? 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 

JANUARY 17.—Revolt ripening against Barillos in Guatemala.— 
$200,000 in five-cent nickels to be shipped to Bolivia. 

January 18.—French defeat the remnant of the sultan of 
Ahmadon's forces in Senegal.—Earthquake in Algeria.—Amnesty 
granted to Armenian offenders. 

JANUARY 19.—“* Boomers” threaten to invade the Cherokee 
strip.—Lee’s birthday celebrated in Petersburg. Va.—British war- 
ships protect British subjects in Chili. 

JANUARY 20.—Boston business men oppose the free coinage act, 

JANUARY 21.—-Gov. Hill elected United States senator.—Glad- 
stone still winning in English elections. 

JANUARY 22.—Funeral of King Kalakaua.—Meissonier, the 
French painter, ili.—Louisiana people fighting the lottery. 

JANUARY 23.—A new ministry formed in Brazil. 





RESUME OF EVENTS FOR REVIEW. 
JANUARY. 


Very little was done in congress, a great deal of the time 
being taken up in the effort to pass the federal election 
bill, otherwise known as the “‘force”’ bill. In the senate, 
however, a free coinage amendment was added to the sil- 
ver bill, which was then passed. The bill apportioning to 
the different states the congressmen in accordance with 
the new census became a law. The Indians surrendered 
to the U. S. troops, but trouble occurred in attempt- 
ing todisarm them. In the battle at Wounded Knee creek 
many were killed on each side. An immense scheme tor 
colonizing Brazil was announced. England appealed to 
the U. S. supreme court to pass upon points of the Bering 
sea dispute. The Home Rulers failed to adjust their disa- 
greements. A Brito-Roman city was found near Reading, 
Eng. A social reform congress met at Calcutta. Russia 
and Turkey concluded a commercial treaty. Destructive 
floods occurred in Italy. Germany raised her flag along 
the east coast of Africa. Victories were secured by the 
French at Niova and Youri in West Africa. The Mobangi 
river was explored. Spaniards had battles with natives in 
the Caroline islands. Foreigners were assaulted by the 
Japanese in Tokio. The deaths of the month included 
George Bancroft, the historian; Gen. Spinner; Emma 
Abbott, the opera singer; Octave Feullet, the author; 
Neils Wilhelm Gade, the greatest of Danish composers ; 
Baron Haussman, Napoleon’s right-hand man; Prince 
Chun, father of the Chinese emperor; King Kalakaua, of 
the Hawaiian islands; Dr. Schliemann, the archeologist ; 
and Prince Bandouin, heir to the throne of Holland. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. For what does the federal election bill provide ? 

2. What is meant by “ free coinage”’ ? 

3. How are congressmen apportioned among the states ? 

4. What criticism has been made of the dealing of the 
U.S. with the Indians ? 

5. What is the present status of the Bering sea dispute » 
(See the daily papers.) 

6. What are England’s relations with India ’ 

7. What is a commercial treaty ? 

8. What is the value of the Mobangi river explorations * 
9. For what was Baron Haussman noted ? 

10. What is the value of Dr. Schliemann’s work ? 

ll. Tell about King Kalakaua. 

12. What did Mr. Bancroft write ? 


SUBJECTS OF GREAT INTEREST. 


The teacher cannot too keenly appreciate the fact that 
history is being made every day. Next to realizing this is 
the development of the power to separate the permanent 
from that which is merely of passing interest. We en- 
deavor to give some idea of the grand movements 
that are now taking place. Let us call the attention of 
teachers and pupils to a few of these important questions : 
1. The Newfoundland fishery question. It is said there is 
likely to be serious trouble there in the spring. 2. The 


. great Nicaragua canal now in course of construction. 3. 


The Bering sea dispute. 4. The Columbian exposition to 
be held at Chicago. 5. The silver question. Would it be 
for the best interests of the country for congress to adopt 
free coinage? 6. Shall congress subsidize (grant aid to) 
our merchant marine? Would this (as many think) be an 
abuse of governmental power ? Should the government aid 
private enterprises? 7. What are England, France, Ger- 
many, and other powers now doing in Africa? 8. What 
are the present prospects of home rule in Ireland? Most 
of these topics will be discussed in the newspapers yet for 
weeks, so that the teacher need not complain of lack of 
material. It would be a good plan to make a scrap collec- 
tion, embracing these and other subjects. These clippings 
could be read and discussed. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN. 

Japan is one of the latest countries to adopt representative 
government, having been working under such a system 
for several months. Voters for members of the “lower 
house” are required to have a high property qualification, 
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and hence this body represents the wealthy class, and 


there was not a very widespread interest in the election. 
There were no great parties. no commanding issue, and no 
popular ieader. In the “upper house” are three classes 
of members—hereditary peers chosen by members of their 
own order; peers and officials appointed by the emperor, 
and a few representatives of the largest tax-payers in the 
empire. Christians are well represented, considering that 
they are only one in a thousand of the population of the 
empire—there are thirteen in the lower house, one repre- 
senting a district that is bigotedly Buddhist. A presiding 
officer who is a Christian also was chosen. The real polit- 
ical issue is to come, and no one can say on what question 
the parliament and the people will be divided. From the 
earliest times East and West have been arrayed against 
each other. The triumph of the house of Tokugawa was 
the triumph of the East, and for two hundred and fifty 
years it enjoyed the spoils of war. But twenty-three years 
ago the West and Southwest had revenge. Satsuma and 
Choshu overthrew Tokuwaga. and restored the emperor. 
The two clans grasped the government of the empire. 
They still rule. The police of the empire, the army and 
navy, the several offices of influence, are theirs. Should 
the majority in the house defeat the ministry the Liberals 
could not take control without the consent of the army, 
navy, and police. The best they can hope for is a ministry 
that shall help bridge the passage from clan government 
to the new regime. Patriotic Japanese wish to prove to 
the world Japan’s ability in self-government. 





GERMANS DEFEATED.—Dispatches from Zanzibar state 
that the German forces attacked Machemba’s stronghold, 
which was situated in a dense jungle, that hindered the 
movements of the troops. The result was that the Ger- 
mans were repulsed and forced to retreat. Emin Pasha 
has been fighting the Arabs south of Lake Victoria. For 
what is Emin chiefly noted ? 





RusslA AND THE MOSLEMS.—The Mobammedans in Rus- 
sia complain that some time ago the official press censor- 
ship bureau issued an order which called for the expurging 
of thirteen verses from the Koran. Moslem preachers are 
now denouncing Russia’s action. It is said that the emir 
of Bokhara and the khan of Kiva will ask the czar to have 
the thirteen verses restored. What is the Koran ? 





SALISBURY’S PLAN.—The marquis of Salisbury is about 
to send to Sir Julian Paunceforte proposals for settling 
the Bering sea difficulty. They deal more with the indus- 
trial than the political aspects of the case. Nine vessels 
will be added to the Canadian sealing fleet in Bering sea. 
Six are now building at Vancouver and three from Nova 
Scotia are on their way round Cape Horn. 





A NEW CABINET OFFICE PRoposED.—There is consider 
able sentiment in favor of a national board of commerce. 
This would be formed by uniting bureaus of steam in- 
spection, navigation, life savings, marine service, and sev- 
eral new bureaus to be established, under a single chief 
official, who shall be a member of the president’s cabinet. 
It is said that what is principally needed, however, is an 
international code of rules regarding vessels. Name the 
cabinet officers and their duties. 


WoORLD’s FAIR BUILDINGS.—Plans bave been secured for 
the buildings for the fair at Chicago. Among them there 
will be an art palace and a building for electrical exhibits. 
Many of the states have made appropriations for their ex- 
hibits, and the legislatures of others are about to vote 
them. What are some of the recent applications of elec- 
tricity ° 





KING KALAKAUA DEAD.—The king of the Hawaiian 
islands died in San Francisco Jan. 20. He reigned over 58,- 
000 people, 44,000 of whom were natives. At one time he 
thought <f adding to the population of his kingdom by 
bringing in foreigners to mix with the native race. His 
reign was disturbed a number of times. This was due to 
the numerous attempts of Europeans to dethrone him 
because of his leaning toward the United States. Princess 
Lilinokalaua, his sister, is actingas regent. Tell about the 
climate, people, and products of the Hawaiian islands. 


OnE HUNDRED YEARS OLD.—Mrs. Catherine Duncan, a 
colored woman living near Phillipsburg, N. J., reached 
her one-hundredth birthday anniversary Jan.21. She is 
the daughter of a native of Guinea, Africa, who was cap- 
tured by slave traders when a boy and brought to Ameri- 
ca. Her master Cornelius Lake,of Milltown, N. J., gave 
her her freedom when she was eighteen years old. She is 
still in good health. How was slavery abolished in New 
Jersey ? 

TRADE WITH CANADA.—It is said that Canada will not 
agree to unrestricted reciprocity. Its people are favorable 
to free exchange of raw materials and natural products. 
In such a treaty might be embraced a settlement of the 
fisheries question, and of all other questions which now 
disturb the harmony of the two countries. What is meant 





by reciprocity ? 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 


IMPORTING SonG Brrps.—Oregon »as been very success- 
ful in importing German song birds. Chinese pheasants 
that were introduced into that state have increased won- 
derfully in number, and many more song birds will be im- 
ported from that country soon. This good work might be 
continued, by this and other states, by bringing over the 
lark, cuckoo, mavis, merle, and other songsters of the Brit- 
ish isles. 





THE COLORADO GORGE.—The great granite gorge of this 
river is forty miles long. That portion from its head to the 
Bright Angel creek, some fifteen miles, is narrow, dark, 
and gloomy. It stands at the upper gateway of the great 
canyon, as if by its very frown to keep back the intruder. 
The canyon grows more and more picturesque and beauti- 
ful the farther we proceed. At the side canyons, and from 
the bends of the river, the upper portions of the whole 
gorge are brought into view, showing the great marble 
and sandstcne cliffs, benched back far away from the river, 
while mountains jut in close between the side canyons 
nearly a mile and a quarter in height. 





EXPLORING THE ANTARCTIC REGION.—Prof. Nordenskiold 
calls attention to the fact that since 1858 Sweden has sent 
fifteen scientific expeditions to the Arctic region. Many 
questions in geology and natural history, however, will re- 
main unsolved until explorations of the Antarctic region 
are made. It is proposed so send out a Swedish expedition 
to the south volar regions. The king of Sweden is deeply 
interested in the project. 


SOME QUEER Corns.—A coin collector showed a Wash 
ington Star reporter the oldest coin in the world. It was 
made in the year 700 B. C. in 4. gina, and a tortoise in high 
relief is represented crawling across the face of the piece. 
The coin of smallest value is the mite. one of which the 
widow of the Bible story gave to the poor. This collector 
showed also a rectangular piece of gold (worth $220), 
stamped with the characters of China, from which it 
comes. Lumps of gold are used in China for currency of 
large denominations. One piece in the collection was 
issued by Darius the Great before the children of Israel 
returned from captivity, and another is the smallest coin 
ever issued—the thirty-second of a ducat, minted in the 
year 1560 A. D. in the free city of Nuremberg. It was 
worth 7 1-4 cents. The Swiss first put dates on their ooins ; 
dates have been used only about 400 years 

ANOTHER CANAL PROJECT.—Engineer Cooley, of Chi- 
cago, proposes that the new ship canal between Lake 
Michigan and the Mississippi river be 600 feet wide and 20 
feet deep. If the Mississippi were connected with Lake 
Michigan by canal how might one go by water from Buf 
falo to Galveston ? 


THE INDIANS.—According to the census there are in the 
United States 344,704 Indians. Number on reservations, 
130,254; self-supporting tribes in Indian territory—Che- 
rokees, 25,357 ; Chickasaws, 3,464 ; Choctaws, 9,906 ; Creeks, 
9,291 ; Seminoles, 2,539; those of mixed Indian and negro 
blood, 14,247, in all 64,671; Pueblos of New Mexico, 6,276 ; 
Six Nations and St. Regis of New York, 5,304; Eastern 
Cherokees of North Carolina, 2,865. Counting 37,000 as 
the population of Alaska, the population of the country is 
not quite 43,000,000. Where did some of these tribes for 
merly live? Why were they moved to their present 
homes ? 

ARTIFICIAL PRODUCTION OF RAIN.--The U. S. govern- 
ment will spend considerable money trying to produce 
rain by the use of dynamite. It has been noticed that 
after all the great battles of the century heavy rain-falls 
have occurred. During the building of the Northern Pa 
cific railway a great deal of blasting was done through a 
country where rain had never been known to fall in any 
useful quantities and,where it has never rained since. While 
the blasting was going on, however, which was nearly a 
year, it rained every day. Humboldt says that when a vol- 
cano bursts out in South America during a dry season it 
sometimes changes it into a rainy one. It is well known 
that in very hot, calm weather the burning of woods, 
long grass, and other materials produces rain. Very ex- 
tensive fires in Nova Scotia are generally followed by 
heavy floods of rain. The U.S. proposes to make the dy 
namite test in eastern Iowa, Colorado, or western Kansas. 





Our FoREsTs DISAPPEARING.—In 1580 the 25,708 saw- 
mills in the United States produced #120,000,000 worth of 
lumber. This is making a great many men rich, but 
it will prove a very expensive industry to the country at 
large. *Tis well known that floods are caused by strip- 
ping the country of trees; and our climate ischanging and 
the fertility of the soil decreasing from the same cause. It 
is thought that if the destruction goes on at its present rate 
there will be no good sized lumber left in forty years. 
Germany offers a striking contrast to the United States. 
There 26 per cent. of the area is covered with forests, while 
here we have only 11 per cent. of forest growth. Many of 
the states are trying to make up forthe waste by tree 
planting. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








MEDICAL TRAINING FOR THE TEACHER. 


It seems that I can see the necessity for a widening of the teach- 
er’s training in the field of physiology aud hygiene reaching into 
medicine. I do not mean the preparation of prescriptions nor the 
practice of medicine as it is usually called, but I think our nor- 
mai schools should include a teacher's medical course giving them 
a fuller and more s fic knowledge of the laws of health and 

isease. They should be able to apprehend and ose the pre- 
monitory aud accompanying symptoms of the contagious diseases 
such as mumps, measles, etc., etc., and should have a clear and 
accurate conception of the peculiar conditions surrounding the 
ages of 12to15. Broadly stated, teachers should be possessed of 
full information regarding youth in health and disease. This 
would necessitate a revision of school courses, and the writing of 
medical treatises, There are many 7) Ee in favor of the 
idea. In the same channel also Dr. Allen’s “* Temperament in 
Education” lies. Government is helped and made easier if we 
know the exciting cause of the scholar’s indiscretions ; panics may 
topped and the teacher will have in greater measure t! 
confidence of the community. Let me here state that I would 
only ask this of the advan protessiona! teacher such an one as 
could get a lifediploma. Nor, would 1 ask that the pupil be taught 
more of physiology und hygiene than is usually taught in the pub- 
lic schools of this state. know of teachers who would gladly 
have takep such a course. . 8. EDWARDS. 
Eidora, Iowa, 


THE JOURNAL believes that every teacher should under- 
stand the laws of hygiene ; and that he should know how 
to secure the complete physiological development of his 
pupils. The study of medicine might happen to be of use 
to some, but we have known teachers who taught a dozen 
years and never once in all that time did they see a case of 
mumps or an incipient outbreak of the measles. As the 
physician would of necessity be called in (in case of emer- 
gency), notwithstanding the professional medical training 
of the teacher, it is extremely doubtful whether the teacher 
should be required to study anything more than hygiene ; 
and he should know what to do in case of accidents, etc. 


Who are the rulers of Spain and Portugal. F. 

As several persons have asked who were the rulers of 
different countries of Europe, we will dispose of the ques- 
tions all atonce. The ruler of Spainis Alfonso XIII., (aged 
about four years) with his mother as regent; Portugal, 
Charles I.—Amelia, queen; Russia, Alexander ITI.—Marie 
Dagmar, empress, Austria, Francis Joseph I.—Elizabeth, 
empress; France, President Carnot; Italy, Humbert I.— 
Margaret, queen ; Germany, William III.—Augusta Victo- 
ria, empress ; Great Britain, Victoria—also empress of India; 
Denmark, Christian XI.—Louisa, queen ; Belgium, Leopold 
II.—Marie Henrietta, queen; Netherlands, Princess Wil- 
helmina, with her mother as regent; Greece, George I.— 
Olga,queen , Sweden and Norway, Oscar II.-Sophia, queen. 


About a month ago I got three hyacinth bulbs and 
showed them to the school ; all were wild with excitement. 
I appointed a committee, and they got a flower pot and 
earth and they were planted, the whole school looking on. 
Now they are up, and every day every pupil looks in the 
flower pot. Here is a plan I tried two years ago that 
created great interest. I took an acorn and passed a 
strong wire through 1t, and suspended it ina glass of water 
in such a way that it did not quite touch the liquid; the 
glass was half full of water. After a little while a root 
put forth and descended into the water, and later on the 
upper part of the acorn opened and a little stalk provided 
with two delicate leaves made its appearance, and con- 
tinued to grow allsummer. In the fall I took it out and it 
was planted in the, school-yard, and there it is doing well. 

8. 


When and by whom was tke year first divided into months . 


The origin of the division into months is lost in an- 
tiquity. Probably, after the first great natural division of 
time noticed by primitive man—that of day and night—the 
next that he perceived was that indicated by a lunar revo- 
lution, or the period from new moon to new moon again. 
The Eastern nations marked their time by lunations, but 
the true nature of the month, as related to the year, was 
not known until some knowledge of astronomy was 
obtained. The savages of America reckoned their time by 
moons, Our months, which are taken from the Romans, 
do not agree with the lunations. Julius Ceasar, when he 
reformed the calendar, arranged the months and their days 
so that every odd month, first, third, etc., should have 
thirty-one days, and every even month thirty days, except 
February, which had thirty only on bissextile years. 
Augustus gave his name to the eighth fhonth, and took a 
day from February and added to it. He then transposed 
the number of days in the months following, making 
November and September the shorter months instead of 
the ot hers. 


You may tell your subscribers along the Mississippi 
river, that we in Texas find one of the very best applications 
for the bites of mosquitoes and fleas to be menthol in al- 
cohol, one part toten. This is very cooling and immedi- 
ately effectual. I have found it excellent for application 
to the forehead and temples in headache and so made this 
discovery ; for we have a good many mosquitoes here, even 
in the school-room, JI keep a bottle on my desk. 

Texas, R, G. F. 


os. gael raamaraa rire in both Seen ent 

A school has recently been organized’ in Boston to pre- 
pare teachers for giving instruction in the Swedish system 
of physical culture. We believe this to be the only school 
of its kind in America, although a number of schools em- 
ploy the method. 





ecbstamsa ints by teachers’ "Ot Mable? bes oe 

It seems to be a needed word, and that is authority. We 
say, ‘syllable the word ; “he syllabaleizes incorrectly,’’ etc- 
Webster gives “ syllabize,” which, we think is much better 
than “ syllableize.”’ 





Is the English system of calling one million millions a billion 
much used in England? Where 1s it used? R. P. 

The Germans fol’ow the English, but the French method 
is increasing ; numbers can be easily read when pointed off 
into periods of three figures ; in fact, the French method is 
logical and easy. 


A discussion having arisen between three teachers concerning 
“the study of most importance, which is taught in our schools 
1 write to you to get your opinion through your most valuable 
paper. One claims “ morals” to be of most importance, another 

arithmetic,” and the other “ reading.” E. F. 8. 

Accord, N. ¥. 

If it is to be one without the others, make it ‘“‘morals.”’ 
“ Reading,” it must be admitted, is what opens the source 
of all recorded knowledge ; even “‘ morals ”’ rise from read- 
ing—witness reading of the Bible. Now we come to think 
of it, there is a good deal to be said in behalf of each. 


1. Where is the Ohio normal university, of which H. 8. Lehr is 
president, located? 2. Can you pu answers to the ques- 
tions in connection with Sec. Windom’s report, as given in THR 
JouRNALOf December 20, 1890? 3. What is the pronunciation of 
the word “ bric-a-brac"? 4. What is your opinion of the new 
English dictionary that is being brought out by Funk & Wagnalls? 
5. Who is the author of the child’s prayer, beginning : 

1 peuy the Lord iny soul to beep, etc., ete 
ie e “9 le 

Alabama. o. G. E. 

1. At Ada. 2. We do not publish the answers. 3. Brik- 
a-braik. 4. It is not yet completed; no doubt it will be a 
very valuable work. 5. The authorship is unknown. The 
earliest and best known volume in which it appeared is 
the ‘New England Primer,” originally published about 
1680-90, a second edition being printed in 1691. There are 
countless thousands who would be glad to know the name 
of the author. Those who wish to have all that is beauti- 
ful in poetry, song, and incident about the prayer, can find 
it in Wm. Oland Bourne’s ‘‘Now I lay me Down to 
Sleep” published by Randolph, New York. The second 
line correctly given is “I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to 
keep.” 


1. How shall I prevent pupils from missing words in spelling. 2. 
Please give some questions on primary pavaolog:. 3. Can you 
rimary arithm: 


ublish some interesting exe: in p etic. 4, Are 
he Lake of the Woods and Lake Superior connected ? 
Minn. M. T. ©. 


1. They must examine the words with care. To accom- 
plish this have them write them; then join them in sen- 
tences. Proceed systematically in this work. 2. See the 
pages of THE JOURNAL—when SELF is discussed. 3. Same 
when NUMBER is discussed. 4. No. 


1. Parse what in this sentence: “ Who told you how to parse 
what?” 2. Whatare the best Enghsh and Latin grammars used in 
public schools? 3, Can I get 8 geography with all the new states 
and territories and one that gives the late census? From whom? 
Also U. 8. History? SUBSCRIBER. 


1. “ What is here the object of “to parse.’’ 2. There are 
several excellent ones. 3. Thecensus is not yet in the ge- 
ographies. The superintendent of the census, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is sending out bulletins as the work of tabulat- 
ing the census proceeds. Write to him for these. As for 
the new states, write to some of the publishers’of geogra- 
phies ; for instance, Cowperthwait & Co., Philadelphia. 


1. What Irish exile, who afterward attained literary distinction in 
this country, died recently? 2. What South-American republic 
holds its first ti election this fall ? 


presidentio 8. Who are the 
three most prominent living American poets ? Cc. E. M. 
Montana. 


1. John Boyle O’Reilly. 2. Brazil. 
tier, and Lowell. 


3. Holmes, Whit- 


What is the smallest legislative body in the world ? M. D. 

Probably the smallest body in the world vested with 
power to make laws for afull-fledged commonwealth is the 
legislature of Delaware. The senate consists of nine 
members and the assembly of twenty-one. It has more 
power really than most legislatures, for the governor has 
no veto power. The passage of a bill by both houses and 
the placing of the signatures of the presiding officers to 
it makes it a law. 


[s Urion visible now? If so at what time doesit rise? Weare 
eee ae skies and trying to"make acquaintances among the 
stars. uld you give the name of some of the bright stars now 
visible north of Zenith? The articles on the stars are of pet 
—_— to us. J. F. 8. 

0. 


The constellation of Orion is directly south at about 
ten o’clock every night. Itis a wonderful sight. Two 
bright stars are coming up, Sirius and Procyon. Let all 
look at these grand and inspiring objects, 








THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

On the 30th of December, 1890, the educators of Wis. 
consin participated in the thirty-eighth annual session, 
PROMINENT EDUCATORS PRESENT: Pres. T. C. Chamber- 
lain, of the state university ; Pres. Harvey, Robert ¢. 
Spencer, W. J. Reigle, L. M. Briggs, John A. Diederid. 
sen, Dwight Kinney, H. W. Rood, P. H. McGovern, T, 
B. Pray, J. E. Riorden, B. J. Williams, W. 8. Axtell, 
J. A. Sheriden, Miss Lovila Mosher, Albert Salsbury, 
Wm. J. Desmond, O. B. Wells, Chas. L. Harper, L. A, 
Williams, J. F. Powell, J. B. Hobbell, C. W. Ritten- 
berg, L. H. Clark, C. W. Cabeen, Mary J. Gillespie. 
George Beck, C. M. Brown, W. D. Parker, Miss C. J, 
Caldwell, W. H. Morrison, R. D. Dudgeon, Eva Hol- 
combe, 8S. Y. Gilian, and State Supt. J. B. Thayer. The 
most important questions that were discussed are; 
‘* Some Features of the County Superintendency;” ‘The 
Profitable Vacation;” ‘English Training in High 
Schools ;” ‘‘ Courses of Study in Graded Schools:’ 
‘*Science in Normal Schools ;” *‘The Relation of the 
High School Graduate to the Normal Schools ;” “ Pri- 
mary Methods ;” and ‘‘ The Bennett Law.” 


SomE PoInts MADE. 

‘It is infinitely better that thecommon schools should 
be established among the common people than that the 
large mass of common people should go to the univer- 
sity. _ i ee ae Our teachers’ institute 
forms a system of university extension somewhat sim- 
ilar to the English system. It serves to bring people to- 
gether and they come in contact with university educa- 
tion and culture.”—T, C. CHAMBERLAIN. 


‘** So emphatic and so varied are the sources of loyalty 
to the common school that no citizen of Wisconsin 
worthy the name of citizen, and worthy the confidence 
of his fellow-citizens, can be found who is not heartily in 
favor of the maintenance of the public schools, and who 
will not sympathize with and actively support, to the 
extent of his ability, any well considered effort to in- 
crease their efficiency.’"—PREs. HARVEY. 

“* A law that would impose forfeitures upon school dis- 
tricts in proportion to the number of children neglected, 
would be the most salutary means of awakening and 
promoting a sentiment for the proper education and 
training of children. That is to say, a law which would 
apportion the money received from the mill tax and the 
local town tax only in proportion to the number of cbil- 
dren between certain ages who have received specific 
instruction for a definite length of timie, would be less 
offensive than a strictly compulsory law, and would be 
more effective in securing the end in view.” 

—StTate Supt. J. B. THAYER. 

** Section two of the Bennett Law, which makes each 
day’s absence of each child a distinct offence, and im- 
poses a fine of not less than three nor more than twenty 
dollars upon the parent or guardian, would give an ex- 
treme penalty of $2,400. This would be trenching pretty 
closely upon that clause of the constitution which de- 
clares that excessive fines shall not be imposed. The 
section providing for the remission of penalties provides 
that all excuses shall be made to the local school board. 
This would permit a great injustice, and absolutely sub- 
ject the instruction of every child to the dictation of two 
irresponsible men.”—O. B. WELLS. 

The officers for the ensuing year are : President—John 
Nagle, Manitowoc ; Secretary—H. L. Terry, Lake Mills ; 
Treasurer—J. E. Riorden, Sheboygan. 








SOUTH DAKOTA EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the South Dakota teachers was 
held in Sioux Falls, December 29, 30, and 31, 1890. A 
large attendance made the meeting one of unusual inter- 
est and profit. Among those in attendance were: L. 
McLouth, Brookings ; Gilbert A. Pinkham, Pierre ; R. C. 
Enos, Sioux Falls; Prof. C. M. Woodward, St. Louis, 
Mo.; H. B. Grosse, of Vermillion university ; Fred. W. 
Pettigrew, Ft. Pierre ; R. B. McClenon, Sioux Falls ; W. 
H. Beadle, Madison; H. L. Bras, Davidson; C. B. 
Isham, Lincoln ; N. M. Hills, Yankton ; H. J. Whipple, 
Sioux Falls ; H. E. Kratz, Vermillion ; J. 8S. Frezee, Lead 
City ; J. H. Oliver, Denel ; R. S, Gliddon, DeSmet ; J. H. 
Williamson, Madison ; and Hon. G. L. Pinkham, state 
superintendent public instruction. The most interesting 
questions discussed were : ‘‘ The Sloyd Work ; its Practi- 
cal Value to American Schools ;” ‘‘ The Manual Train- 
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ing Movement ; 7” “The Unity of Our Educational Sys- 
tem;” “The Function of the Agricultural College ;” 
“The Work and Plan of Normal Schools ;” “‘ On Teach- 
ing Current Events ;” ‘‘ Educating an Indian ;” and 
« Libraries for Country Schools.” The officers are : Presi- 
dent, H. B. Kratz, Vermillion ; corresponding secretary, 
J. K. Davis, Sioux Falls ; recording secretary, Esther A. 
Clark, Yankton ; treasurer, Ralph C. Enos, Scotland. 





A NEW PROFESSIONAL MOVEMENT IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


In the spring of 1890, Mr. C. H. McGrew, of San Jose, 
Cal., recognizing the importance of a summer school of 
pedagogy to the teachers and kindergartners of the state, 
resolved to organize such a school if possible. Accord- 
ingly he invited the following representative educators 
of the state to act as a board of directors: Prof. C. W. 
Childs, principal state normal school, San Jose; Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, president Golden Gate kindergarten 
association, San Francisco: Prof. J. B. McChesney, prin- 
cipal Oakland high school; Prof. James G. Kennedy, 
principal Cogswell manual training school, San Fran- 
cisco; Dr.C. C. Stratton, president Mills college. 

The first session was held at Pacific Grove in July, 
and was a success in every feature. An excellent pro- 
gram of work was presented by the best talent that could 
be procured in the state. A fine course of evening lect- 
ures was also given. The work done was all in the line 
of the new education, and the spirit manifested was 
most excellent throughout the session. 

In December, the board of directors was called together 
for the first time, effected a permanent organization, 
and enlarged the board by adding the names of Prof. 
John Swett, city superintendent of San Francisco ; Mrs. 
Mary W. Kincaid, principal of the girl's high school, 
San Francisco, and State Superintendent J. W. Ander- 
son. The board also incorporated the institution under 
the name of the ‘‘ California Summer School of Methods 
for Teachers and Kindergartners.” The aim of the 
school 1s distinctly professional. It is a close corpora- 
tion the board having power to elect their successors, 
and manage the entire affairs of the institution. The 
board of directors also have power to prescribe courses 
of study and confer diplomas, titles, professional and 
literary honors. There is much interest manifested in 
the new institution in California, and the coming session 
promises to be one of much interest to all progressive 
teachers and kindergartners. The officers of the board 
for the coming year are: Prof. C. W. Childs, president, 
San Jose, Cal.; Mr. C. H. McGrew, secretary and man- 
ager, San Jose, Cal.; Prof. J. B. McChesney, treasurer, 
Oakland, Cal. 


-~+><+ 
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NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
COMMISSIONERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 








The thirty-sixth annual convention of the school com- 
missioners and the superintendents of New York state 
was held in Batavia, N. Y., on the 18th, 14th, and 15th 
insts. A large attendance is reported. 8. H. Albro read a 
paper on “ Qualifications of School Commissioners.” 
Miss Rice, of Buffalo, gave a ‘‘ Chalk Talk.” Supt. Blod- 
gett, of Syracuse, read a paper on the proposed ‘“‘ Educa- 
tional State Congress.” ‘‘ Shall Teachers in Families and 
Private Schools be Exempt from State Examination?” 
was discussed by Commissioner Sanford. State Supt. 
Draper delivered an address in the nature of a friendly 
talk to the commissioners, especially the younger ones. 
He cautioned them against making too many friends, 
. and warned them to be careful how they acted when 
disputes arose in districts. W.H. Maxwell, of Brook- 
lyn, spoke on ‘‘ Evolution and School Management,” and 
Commissioner Keating discussed ‘‘ Free Text-Books.” 
The next meeting will be held in Cobleskill the third 
week in January, 1892. S. Whitford Maxson, of Adams 
Center, was elected president for the ensuing year. 


+ 





THE thirty-seventh annual session of the Fayette 
County (Pa.) Teachers’ Association opened Dec. 29, 1890. 
Upwards of two hundred and fifty teachers were pres- 
ent. The meeting was the most enthusiastic as weil as 
the largest ever held there. Col. Francis Parker, of 
Chicago, Prof. Handy, of Newark, Delaware, and Prof, 
Houck, state superintendent of public instruction, were 
the principal instructors. Some of the good points made 
by Col. Parker are : 


* There is a growing demand for great teachers,” 





** Each teacher possesses the power of making himself 
worth double what he now is worth.” 

‘* The reason every teacher does not rise to the top of 
his profession is because he fails to study the subjects he 
teaches.” 

Prof. Handy expressed this sentiment : 


“*The teacher’s occupation will never lead to wealth 
nor to greatness, as greatness is generally estimated. 
But it is a beautiful work. Anything that grows is 
beautiful, and a growing mind is the most beautiful 
thing in the world. The teacher must have the atten- 
tion of his pupils, not to himself, but to the subject. 
Get the pupils to give attention, and you will be sur- 
prised at the growth of their minds. All growth, 
whether it be animal, vegetable, or spiritual, depends on 
the life within. We can only dig about the roots and 
water them with our tears and thus assist the growth, 
but the growth itself must come from within.” 

Supt. Houck said : ‘‘ A teacher who has nothing to do 
but to hear recitations is not teaching. He will wear 
out in a few years.” 


AN exhibit of the manual training work of the pupils 
of the public school at Union Hill, N. J., was opened to 
the public on Friday and Saturday, January 16 and 17, 
at the school building. 

This was undoubtedly the largest exhibit by any one 
school—in the number of specimens exhibited, and 
also in the variety of work. Each one of the 1,600 
pupils was represented by one or more specimens of 
work in every branch instructed. Particularly noticea- 
ble was the large amount of original work, which gave 
evidence of the cultivation of thinking power developed, 
directly traceable as the result of systematic manual 
training. There were over 3,000 visitors, among them 
delegations of teachers from New York, Brooklyn, 
Newark, Paterson, Jersey City, and Hoboken. 

Manual training was incorporated in the school curri+ 
culum in September, 1889. Instruction in clay model- 
ing, form, drawing, designing, mechanical drawing, 
cardboard work, and sewing, is given by the regular 
class teachers. Special teachers have charge of the 
woodworking and the domestic economy departments. 

The principal, Otto Ortel, will complete his first quar- 
ter century as teacher early in February. 


THE South Dakota teachers rendered a very fine pro- 
gram of music at their late convention. The themes, 
‘The Yeoman’s Wedding Song,” ‘‘ Good Night Beloved,” 
“Dear Heart,” ‘‘Thou Art Like a Flower,” seem to 
indicate that our Dakota bretHren are human beings a 
good deal like ourselves. They too have their ‘‘ beloved 
ones” and “dear hearts.” Occasionally they break 
away and apostrophize the “ Pale Moon,” and “‘ Wind of 
the Western Sea.” These remind us of Polonius who 
says, “‘In my youth I was far gone for love.” 

Supt. ANDREW S. DRAPER in his school report calls 
attention to the fact that an act was passed by the legis- 
lature in 1795 appropriating $100,000 for each of five 
years, for the purpose of organizing a state school sys- 
tem. Considering the heavy debt incurred during the 
Revolutionary war, and the small number of taxpayers 
at that time, this act must be looked upon as one of 
munificence. Mr. Draper suggests that the coming cen- 
tennial anniversary in 1895 of the passage of that bill be 
celebrated in a becoming manner. Let all New York 
teachers be ready. 

THE entire number of teachers reached by our publica- 
tions cannot be less than 150,000 during 1890, and more 
than this will be reached in 1891. This number is given 
because THE INSTITUTE averaged 50,000 monthly ; (in 
August 60,000 were published) and it is not too much to 
suppose that on an average two teachers saw each num- 
ber (some numbers were read by ten teachers) ; the read- 
ers of THE JOURNAL are certainly 40,000 ; THz Tzacu- 
ERS’ PROFESSION had 10,000 readers; each paper was 
read bytwo. This year OuR Tres will have 10,000 sub- 
scribers if the signs of the times are not misinterpreted. 

THE educational world ‘‘does move.” The teachers of 
Suffolk county have an association that is going into per- 
manent business. They have decided upon taking up 
the study of psychology at once. Welsh’s work has been 
selected. Arrangements have also been made for in- 
struction in drawing. The next meeting will be at 
Greenport, on the 2ist. of February. Keep an eye on 
old Suffolk. This is the program February 21 : 

1, Psychology, Principal Barker. 

2. Reports of object lessons designed to cultivate per- 





3. A paper on cultivating perception. 

4. Drawing. 

5. Diversion in primary work, Miss Role. 
6. Composition, Principal Johnson. 


THERE is a remarkable interest in hearing about man- 
ual training. Prof. C. M. Woodward, of the St. Louis 
normal training school, is becoming one of the popular 
lecturers before students and teachers. The educators 
of Dakota sent for him, and the papers say gave him a 
rousing welcome. Pratt institute and Cooper union 
have drawn him east a thousand miles. He has spoken 
also in Boston. These things have a meaning that the 
year 1900 will make clearer than can be explained now. 


It is supposed that teaching is a killing sort of occupa- 
tion. We are in receipt of an invitation to “ attend pub- 
lic exercises celebrating the eightieth birthday of Rev. 
Jonathan Blanchard, formerly'president of Knox college, 
president emeritus of Wheaton college. to be held in 
the college chapel, Wheaton college, Ill., Jan. 19, 1891. 
Wish we could have been there. Why should not every 
teacher thus grow old? 





 ) 
NEW YORK CITY. 





THE free lecture course before the School of Pedagogy, 
University of the city of New York, commenced last 
October, will be continued each week until May. Dr. 
Woodward, of Washington university, St. Louis, 
spoke last week, Saturday, on “ Manual Training.” 

The recent lecturers have been Dr. H. S, Drayton, on 
“Hypnotism in Education;” Supt. Thos. M. Balliet, 
Springfield, Mass., on ‘‘ Objective Teaching, its Purpose 
and Limits; ” Principal W. M. Jelliffe, of Brooklyn, on 
“English Phonology ;” Principal Henry P. O'Neil, on 
“Training the Imagination of Children by Means of 
Geometry.’’ This week, Jan. 31, Rabbi Leucht, of 
Newark, will speak on ‘‘ Hebrew Education ;” and next 
week February 7, Professor Hering, of the Univer- 
sity of the city of New York, will deliver a lecture, 
illustrated by the stereoptican, on ‘‘ Accentuated Sci- 
ence.” Each lecture is at 12:30 p.m. in the chapel of the 
university. 





THE board of education in New York City, unani- 
mously re-elected John L, N. Hunt as its .president, In 
his speech Pres. Hunt said : 

“I believe in the education of all. A nation’s rank 
in the civilized world depends on the educational ad- 
vancement ef every one of its citizens. It will not do 
for the upper classes to dazzle the eye with the bright- 
ness of their gilded exterior if below them yawns a seeth- 
ing cauldron of ignorance. I want our school system 
such that when we go along the lanes and byways of 
this great city every child we take by the hand may 
owe its intellectual and moral advancement to our fos- 
tering care. Arthur McMullin was unanimously re- 
elected clerk and Col. Balch was again chosen auditor by 
a vote of 18 to 8 blanks.” 





THE Hebrew Technical Institute, at 36 Stuyvesant 
place, New York, enrolled 146 students last year and 
was forced to refuse admission to many others, owing to 
lack of room. The school gives instruction not only in 
the mechanic arts and in electrical construction, but in 
all branches necessary to a good common school educa- 
tion. After two years of preparation in these branches 
it aims to fit its students as skilled workers in wood, 
iron, steel, etc., to make them skilful draughtsmen 
and mechanical electricians. 

Mrs. AGNEW has handed Mayor Grant her resignation 
as school commissioner in New York City. She finds 
this step necessary on account of a change of residence. 
During her incumbency she has fully demonstrated 
her ability, and given proof that women are as well quali- 
fied for such work as are men. 





Tue teachers of this city and vicinity have founded a 
club called the ‘‘School Masters’ Club. Seth % 
president of Columbia college, is president. Supts, 
— and Maxwell are vice-presidents ; W. L. Fitzgib- 

secretary ; Geo. Hardy, treasurer. The member- 
an is limited to 150. 


THE annual meeting of the Conference of Educational 
Workers will be held at the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 9 University Place, on Saturday, 
Jan. 31, at2p.m. A r will be read by Miss Harriet 
S. Sackett. of Pratt inst stitute, Brooklyn, on ‘‘ Domestic 
Science ; What can be Done in Special Schools.” The 
discussion will be opened by Mr. Joseph Clarke, of 
Newark. Annual reports will follow and the election of 
officers. 








Dyspepsia does not get well of itself, Hood's Sarsaparilia cures 
the most severe cases, 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


COLLEGE ALGEBRA. By Webster Wells, 8.B., associate 
professor of mathematics in the Massachusetts insti- 
tute of technology. Boston and New York: Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, 544 pp. $1.50. 

This is a text-book intended for colleges and scientific 
schools, and hence it gives a very complete presentation 
of the subject. Very little space comparatively is de- 
voted to the elementary part of the science—only so 
much as answers the needs of those who wish to make a 
review of that portion of algebra preceding quadratics. 
While complete as regards the theoretical parts of the 
subject, only just enough of the examples are given to 
furnish a rapid review in the class-room. A partial idea 
of the ground covered in the latter part of the book may 
be obtained from some of the subjects treated, as surds, 
quadratic equations, indeterminate equations, ratio and 
proportion, arithmetical progression, harmonical pro- 
gression, binominal theorem, logarithms, permutations 
and combinations, probability, determinants, etc. The 
appendices have a ‘‘ Demonstration of the Fundamental 
Laws of Algebra for pure Imaginary and Complex Num- 
bers,” and ‘““Cauchy’s Proof that every Equation has a 
Root.” The*answers to the examples are given in com- 
pact form at the end of the book. 





THE DEMAGOGUE: A Political Novel. By David Ross 
Locke (‘‘Nasby”). Boston: Lee & Shepard. New 
York : Charles T, Dillingham. 465 pp. $1.50. 

The author of this book is the famous “‘ Petroleum V. 
Nasby,” who dispensed political humor and satire for 
several years, through the columns of the Toledo Blade. 
During his connection with journalism he had an oppor- 
tunity, if evér any one had, to learn the characteristics 
of the American demagogue, who, we are sorry 10 say, 
is not so rare a personage as we wisn he was. e 
naturally look for the same wit, satire, and dialeet in 
this story as we have become accustomed to in his news- 
paper writings. In order to take into account all the cir- 
cumstances that determined the career of Caleb Mason, 
the principal character of the story, Mr. Locke describes 
the circumstances of the future ‘‘ great man’s” ents | 
at his birth (which were poor indeed) and thenceforward 
traces the causes that led to the formation of his charac- 
ter, and that shaped his actions. Caleb is neglected at 
home, and flogged and slighted at school, but his star is 
in the-ascendent when he goes to live with Farmer Dun- 
lap. Thenceforward he becomes renorter, lawyer, and 

litician, and all the inherent meanness in his cnaracter 

gins to crop out. Caleb’s character is not one to be 
admired, but the picture of life in which he is the cen- 
tral figure is well known to all students of American 
politics. The book on the whole is an entertaining one. 


GRUBE’S IDEA OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. By Levi 
Seeley, A.M., Ph.D. New York & Chicago: E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. 164 pp. 30 cents. 


The number of teachers whoare looking for improved 
methods of teaching is constantly growing. Grube’s 
method of teaching arithmetic which aims to improve on 
the old plan, has been received with great favor in Ger- 
many and this country because through it, it is believed, 
correct principles of teavhing are applied in a simple and 
philosophical manner. The design is to give a plain, 
concise exposition of the Grube theory, and to illustrate 
the method of teaching number in accordance with 1t. 
A few pages are devoted to setting forth® the special 
advantages of the Grube method, and there are also 
some brief directions to teachers. The present volume 
is a condensation of ‘‘ Grube’s Method of Teaching Arith- 
metic,” published by the same firm, and stops at frac- 
tions. e idea is to give only so much of the method 
‘as is required in primary schools. Those who wish a 
fuller treatment of the subject should get the larger 
work. ‘‘Grube’s Idea of Teaching Arithmetic” will un- 
doubtedly help overcome many of the difficulties that 
are met with in teaching number to young children. 


THE PROLOGUE TO CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 
Edited by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D. Oxford: 
At the Clarenden press. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. 83pp. 25 cents. 

This little book furnishes all the facilities for begin- 
ning the study of the works of our first great t, who 
so beautifully and truthfully pictured the pilgrims on 
their way to Canterbury. Chaucer is somewhat difficult 
reading to the beginner, on account of the archaic 
words and the peculiar pronunciation, but there is gold 
enough to pay for the digging. The introduction con- 
tains a brief notice of Chaucer and his writings, gram- 
matical hints, and remarks about the writer, versifica- 
tion, and pronunciation. Then comes the prologue to 
the tales, followed by the very full notes, etc. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. By Arthur Latham 
Perry, professor of history and political economy in 
Williains cellege. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 599 pp. Introductory price, net, $1.34. 


Professor Perry’s ideas on this most important science 
have been known for twenty-five years through his 
‘¢ Elements of Political Economy,” a book that was sim- 
ple and comprehensive and that therefore soon won 
great a. His reasons for giving an entirely 
new work at that time were (1) that he wished to pre- 


sent the principles of the science with only so much his- 
tory as would illustrate: the topic under review ; (2) he 
wished to carry out a new plan of construction and give 
the chapters ia entirely fresh language ; (8) he found an- 
other potent reason ‘‘in tne character of recent legisla- 


tion.” We understand this to be the tariff law recently 

; y congress. Prof. Perry has very decided 
opinions on that subject as may be seen from the follow- 
ing from his book: ‘‘ The farmers of this country have 
often been congratulated on their privilege under the 
constitution of exporting their agricultural products 
without a tax. The congratulation is hollow. Of what 
use is it to go out free and come back manacled? The 
ultimate is always the return service. The farmers are 
cheated. Their agricultural exports are falling off year 
after year solely in consequence of tariff-taxes on im- 
ports. In 1881, farmers’ produce. was exported to the 
amount of $730,394,943, and that was not half what it 
would have been under a simple and adequate tariff for 
revenue; but in 1889, these exports only reached 
$532,141,490, a falling off of nearly $200,000, This 
decline was chiefly in meats and breadstuffs. No won- 
der the farmers have been complaining of terribly hard 
times of late years. ° * 7 The truth is 
they are tariff-taxed to death ; their foes are they of their 
own household. Vermont, a purely agricultural state, 
is the only one in the Union that has actually retro- 
graded in property and population in the Jast census 
decade.” In regard to our monetary system he says: 
‘* The theoretical bi-metallism of the United States has 
been a practical though alternate monometallism with 
various incidental and concurrent disadvantages and 
losses.” The book is divided into seven chapters on 
value, material commodities, personal services, com- 
mercial credits, money, foreign trade, and taxation. All 
of these subjects have been treated exbaustively and 
scientifically, but the last three will be of more interest 
at present than the others, because they are the ones that 
are being discussed in every leading newspaper and 
magazine in the country. Some will disagree with the 
author, but that is no matter. What we want is more 
light, from all who are able to give it, on these import- 
ant questions. 


STORIES IN SONG : For Kindergarten, Home, and School, 
Told by Elizabeth U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown. 
Boston : Oliver Ditson Company. 96 pp. 

‘** Stories in Song” is a collection of easy and captiva- 
ting songs, which will certainly please the children, 
whether in school or out. They are full of the birds, the 
flowers, the trees, the streams, and other reminders of 
nature’s beauties in which the young folks delight. The 
book is one of the best of its kind, and is suitable for the 
home circle, the primary school, or the kindergarten. 
The music can be played on either piano or organ. 


A OnrE-BookK COURSE IN ENGLISH. By Alonzo Reed, 
A. M.,and Brainerd Kellogg, A. M. New York: 
Effingham Maynard & Co., publishers. 328 pp. 


The ‘‘ One-Book Course” is intended to be used in 
schools whose curriculum will not allow time for the au- 
thors’ two-book course, The object is to lead the pupil 
by a series of observation lessons to discover and apply 
the principles that underlie the construction of the sen- 
tence, and that control the use of grammatical forms. 
From this it will be seen that the course is laid out on 
scientific principles and that grammar and composition, 
which have passed into disfavor on account of wrong 
methods of teaching them. are placed in the same cat- 
egory as the natura) sciences in the training of the men- 
tal faculties. The core | of language has been presented 
in this book in a carefully graded series of inductive les- 
sons, designed to stimulate increased power of expression, 
habits of close, critical observation, and a thorough de- 
velopment of the taste and the judgment. The natural 
outcome of this training is the ability and inclination 
to secure thought from the printed page. The book is 
not merely a grammar then, although there is much 
grammar in it; nor is it a rhetoric, although there is 
much rhetoric in it. It includes all those things with 
which a well educated person should be acquainted, a 
knowledge of which in practical life enable him to 


do himself credit as a speaker and writer of the English 
language. The system of diagramming is simple and 
admirable. 


THs Best LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. Edited 
with introduction, by Anna B. McMahan. Chicago. 
A. C. McClurg & Co, 305 pp. $1.00. 

This is uniform with the “‘ Laurel Crowned ” series the 
firm are publishing, and for which they are entitled to 
the gratitude of lovers of classical English. Walpole’s 
letters it is true have been highly praised and as soundly 
criticised, but the final verdict in such matters must be 
given at the bar of the people. The pcepularity of the 
letters which warrants their republicatiou now is a pretty 
fair test of their merit. They give an insight into the 
history of the time and charming glim of famous 
writers and statesmen. To Americans the letters relat- 
ing to the war for independence will be especially inter- 
esting. All will be interested in Walpole’s famous man- 
sion, Strawberry Hill, which he filled with books, pictures, 
armor. antiquities, and miscellaneous objects. The let- 
ters are so voluminous that it is a vast deal of labor to 
select the best, and those that would be of interest to 
readers at the present day. The editor has done this 
work well; all readers of the book will acknowledge 
this. 


Hinpv LITERATURE ; or THE ANCIENT BOOKS OF INDIA. 
By Elizabeth A. Reed. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 
410 pp. $2.00. 

Within the past hundred years scholars have proved 
without doubt that the Hindu literature contains beau- 
ties innumerable, but that literature is so voluminous 
that few have the time to study it thoroughly. This 
book was for those who can only devote a small 
amount of 
treated are the mythology of the Vedas and other works, 





e to the subject. Among the subjects | w 


the Vedas and the Suttee, the Brahmanas, the code of 
Menu, the Upanishads, cosmogony. the origin of man, 
metempsychosis, rewards and punishments, the Rama- 
vana, the Maha-Bharata, the Puranas, Krishna, etc. 
Here one has the gold of an ancievt and fascirating lit- 
erature without the trouble of digging for it. These old 
stories of gods and men told by our remote ancestors 
ought to be intensely interesting to us, as they give an 
insight into the religious belief and social and political 
condition of the people at that time. The primary 
object of the work has heen accuracy of statement: 
therefore the quotations from Hindu works have been 
carefully chosen from the best available translations. 
and no historical or chronological statement has heen 
made without the concurrence of the highest authori- 
ties. It was deemed best to present the great Indian 
epics in simpler form of narrative and description than 
can be found in literal transJation. The book is excel- 
lently printed, and well bound in cloth. 


INSPIRATIONS OF THE SCHOOL-TEACHER. By Eva H. 
Walker. Chicago: W. W. Knowles &Co. 16 pp. 10 
cents. 


In this essay the author has presented thoughts on this 
subject that will doubtless be of assistance to many a 
struggling teacher. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Pea- 
body Education Fund at New York, October 1, 1890. Hon J. L 
M. Curry, 1736 M street, Washington, D. C., general agent. 


Educational Leaflets of the College for the Training of Teach- 
ers, 9 University place, New York: No. 65—“* How to Choose a 
School,” by Prof. H. H. Boyesen; No. 66—‘* Manual Training in 
English Schools,” by Sir Philip Magnus, London; No. 67—‘* The 
Progressive Steps Taken by the Swedish Sloyc-Instruction,” by 
Herr Otto Solomon ; No. 68--“* The Educational Value of Matne 
matics,” by James Ward. 


Catalogue of the books published by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Wabash avenue and Madison street, Chicago. 


Desemption of the new buildings of the Philadelphia Polyclinic 
and College for Graduates in Medicine. 


MAGAZINES. 


The English l'lustroted Magazine, published by Macmillan & Co.., 
is one of the hest of the low-priced periodicals. The frontispiece, 
“ Study of a Girl’s Head,” in the January number will be greatly 
admired. “ La Grande Chartreuse: A Lowlv Island of Prayer.” is 
a fine illustrated article, by the Very Rev. H. Donald M. Spence. 
James Sully, in “The Education of Men of Genius,” describes 
some of the early influences surrounding famous literary men. 
There is an elaborate article on “ Rookbinding.” describing one of 
the most interesting processes in the making of books. 

The title of a new monthly, Patriotism and Current History, 
published at Fairport, New York, sufficiently indicates ite object. 
The editor seems; to be inspired by true American sentiment. and 
the January number shows good judgment in making selections. 
Teachers will find much in it of value in current history, geogra- 
phy, and other subjects of interest in the school-room. 

The next number of the Publications of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science will contain a valuable document on 
the recent reform ir railway rates in Austria. 

The February Wide Awake has the second part of a story by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of “The Anglo-maniacs.” An 
amusing production, by L. .J. Bridgman, the clever humorous 
artist, is entitled, “Through the Dark Continent.” “ Life at 
Frontier Forts ” is described by Lieut. Fremont. 

In the short space of six months the Literary Digest, issued by 
Funk & Wagnalls, contained 179 political. 149 sociological, 118 sci- 
entific, 96 religious, 107 miscellaneous, and 115 educational articles 
from the leading magazines of the world. besides liberal extracts 
from the daily press on all the leading questions of the day. It 
comes weekly, and is a valuable paper for the busy man. 

Harper's Magazine for February has a frontispiece portrait of 
Edwin Booth, engraved from Sargent’s painting at the Play ers’ 
Club, New York City. A novel and entertaining feature of the 
number is the collection of twelve original drawings (now pub- 
lished for the first time) by W. M. Thackeray, illustrating the 
“Heroic Adventures of M. Boudin.” with comment by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie. Charles Dudley Warner contributes an arti- 
cle entitled, “*The Heart of the Desert.” which contains twelve 
iNustrations of scenery of the Yosemite, New Mexico, and tbe 
Grand Canon. Theodore Child writes of a voyage in soutbern 
Jatitudes through “Smyth’s Channel and the Strait of Magellan.” 
Fiction ie contributed by Charles Egbert Craddock, Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, and Geraldine Bonner; and poems ry William Dean 
Howells, Christopher P. Cranch, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, and 
Loutse Tmogen Guiney. 

The living corps commanders of the army of the Potomac, and 
its chief of staff, have written for the North American Review a 
se of articles, giving their reminiscences of the battle of 
Gettysburg. The contributors are Generals Howard, Slocum, 
Sick Butterfield, Wright, Newton, Gregg, and His Roval High- 
noms Se Count of Paris. These will be published in the February 
and March numbers of the magazine. 

The February Magazine of Art may in a certain sense be called 
a Ruskin number. It has a photogravure reproduction of Millais’ 
picture of Ruskin, and also an article on “ Portraits of Ruskin,” 
with illustrations in which he is pictured as child, youth, young 
man, and middle aged man. Al) art students will be interested in 
“The Proper Mode and Study of Drawing,” by W. Holman Hunt. 
illustrated by the writer. “ The Illustrating of Books ” from the 
humorous artist’s point of view, is Harry rniss’ contribution. 
There are several other illustrated articles, making this the finest 
issue for number, variety, and merit ot illustrations we have seen 
in many a month. 





“Whatever Thou Doest Let It Evoke Thy,’Utmost 
Skill.” 


This has ever been our aim. We have devoted years of study to 
our Compound Oxygen Treatment. We are satisfied that our 
labor has not heen in vain. Within the last 20 years we have 
treated over 55,000 patients; over 1,000 physicians are using it in their 
practice, and taking it themselves. We have hundreds of testimo- 
nials from teful patients. You can see these testimonials if 
you will us for them. Among them you will find names of 
statesmen, clergymen, lawyers, doctors, editors : men and womeD 
of all  -— rrrcaes and occupations, who have been cured. Here is 
a sample: 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN—“ My nervous system was dangerously 
affected by frequent attacks of illness and by overwork. | then 
used your My se Oxygen Treatment; my nerves were soon 
strengthened, the appetite mepoeved. and the disposition to take 
active exercise was remarkable.” Rev. E. J. MEYNARDIB, D.D.. 
Camden, 8. C., December 24, 1888. 

Send for our brochure of 200 pages, hundreds of testimonials. 
records of severe chronic and ss - of — 

. its discovery, nature, and results. No other gen- 

free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 15% 

Pa., or 120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cali- 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Publie Sehools of the Btate. 


2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
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forward a recommendation appointment to 
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to enter 


ALL OVER THE WORLD, 


SOLD 


ADMISSION. —A m must be at least 
years of moral charaeter, and 
an examina sé the school entered in ith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
jects can be com joted in a term of 30 weeks, also 
Spe 
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ee Geography, . Writing and 
ut 
5 A DIPLOMA from 8 Oo e, High School, 
E S ILLS Academy, or Academic ent of a Union 
. — a State ‘ Ae yy -y SY) - 
THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL form laioner's, Os will be accepted in lieu of 
a N p q Entrance Examination. 
Bilious = ervous ISOF ers EXPENSES.—There aroncerpensts for tuitior 
To wnice or the use of text books, and fare one way & 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN refunded to each student an entire term 
are Subject, of 20 weeks. 


is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered, It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 


For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


: THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEVY. @ 


Headache, Impaired Digestion 

Constipation, Disordered Liver, eetet.. see ee s-CHAS. D. McLean, LL.B 

etc. ;and is found especially efficacious and remedial by idsdsianehbidad James M. aesenee, Fe. .D 

FEMALE SUFFERERS, @ ——— épebsccoensea J eH —_% .D. 
Lo i t fe thet: he. F red eee ene eeee LMER, 

ifegiving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS Geneseo ..... .. ..... JNO. M. MILNE, A. 

have an unprecedented pois and the Largest Sale of Mew Palts.........c00. 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 

5a Pateut Medicine tno fe the World. PRICE, 25 — badebaus secede AMES M. MILNE, 


J CENTS FER Box, ee =” — (Ch 6(Oswego. ...... ..--.. E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 


Fox HOLDEN, LL.B. 
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THE SHORT-HAND CLASS. 


Prof. Eldon Moran, author of the series of Short-Hand lessons to be published in THe SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, Offers to conduct a Special Class by mail, giving each member the following advantages : 
Each exercise will be corrected, questions will be answered. lesson blanks and keys, report cards. 
correction slips, speed sheets and other useful papers furnished. When the course is completed a 
certificate of speed will be given. Each member will also be introduced to four cr five ladies and 
gentlemen who are also members of the class, with whom a correspondence in short -hand characters 
may be carried on. 

The membership fee for this class is only $2. The course of lessons will be well worth five 
times that amount. Prof. Moran has had a wide experience as a practical stenographer and teacher, 
and he is making correspondence instruction his life work. Short-band is growivg into populerity 
80 fast, and the Pitman system is so worthy of attention, that every teacher who reads Tak SCHOOL 
JOURNAL would do well to study our series of lessons, and join Prof. Moran’s Special Class. He is 
now instructing twenty-three hundred students by mail, and his method gives universal satisfaction. 

Any teachers who wish to do so may form a Short-Hand Club at their own homes. The mem- 
bers should meet one evening each week for practice, and also take one lesson by mail each week. 
Five or more membership tickets will be furnished to any reader of THE JOURNAL for one dollar 
each, giving the organizer of the club a profit of one dollar on each ticket. These terms are so 
reasonable, and the instruction given so practical, that it would be an easy matter to form a club of 
from ten to twenty members in any neighborhood. 

Every teacher Ought to know Short-Hand. This art is now required to be taught in many High 
Schools. There is a growing demand for competent Short-Hand teachers, and if you want to make 
money begin the study of Short-Hand at once, with the view of teaching it. 

Every reader of Tuk JOURNAL who has any interest in the subject whatever, is requested to 
send his address to Prof. Eldon Moran, St. Louis, Mo. Lesson blanks and further information in 
regard to the plan of work will be cheerfully given. The Special Class will be limited to two hun- 
dred members. 








EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS 


By Ropert HeBert Quick, M.A. A New Edition} with 
Topical Headings, a Chronological Table, and Other 
Aids to Systematic Study in Normal Schools and Read- 
ing Circles. 16mo. Cloth. 336 pp. Price, $1.00; ¢ 
teachers, 80 cents; by mail, 8 cents extra. 


Mr. Quick introduces the reader in a manner at once attractive 
and scientific to Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Spencer, Froebel, and to many 
other great teachers, amongst them scham, Montaigne, Ratich, 
Milton, Comenius, Locke, Basedow and Jacotot. A general view of 
each of these is presented, t with such extracts or epitomes 
from their best work as will give their most valuable works to the 
teachers of to-day. These, owever, are fortunately instinct with 
Mr. Quick’s own spirit, than which no more advanced or tfustworthy 
educational guide can be supplied. Thus there is a scholarly dis- 
cussion of the educational ts of each of these great reformers, 
ing, or applauding their work in light of the 
best modern thought. In the chapter upon Pestalozzi, for example, 
we have a brief but sufficiently complete account of his life, his early 
efforts, his education, even his courtship ; the difficulties he met and 
the rev his tem: success, his eath amidst apparent failure, 
and the triumph that has crowned, and is crownin » his teach- 
ings. Then follows an — ic reproduction of zzi’s ideas, 
his beliefs, theories, and ing. In this way the reader becomes 
familiar, both with the Pome me! thoughts of the world, and with 
the men that uttered them. 


CO., Educational Publishers, {23 Clinton Piace eev oe. 
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E. L. KELLOGG & 
Is now ready. 121 page classified 
Gatalogue for 1800-01 c-vess =F woet eke or cr, 


Catalogue of our own books free to any address. 


EE... KELLOCC & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 


THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


For the Year Ending December 31st, 1890. 


RECEIPTS IN 1890. 








Ts. 6 9 + oe come, 1S MH}. ,) B8 SU . - $ 2,214,552.42 

Interest and Rents, - - + - : . - - : - 508,096.10 

Profit and Loss, - - - - - - - - - - : 26,540.07 

From other Sources, - - - - : . - - . - 4,500.00 
Total Receipts, - - - - - - - - - $ 2,753,688.59 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death Claims (less $3,830 Re-insurance), - - - $ 659,105.00 

Matured Endowments, - - 101,694.00 

Surplus Returned to Policy Holders i in Dividends, - 243,565.69 

Surrendered and Canceled Policies, - - - 218,018.93 


Total Payments to Policy Holders, - - - $ 1,222,383.62 
Taxes, Licenses, Commissions, Medical Examinations, 


Supplies, Postage, Printing, Advertising, Sal- 





aries and all other Ex a — - - - 623,278.81 
Taxes and Expenses on Real - - - 23,852.91 
Re-Insurance, - - - - - - . 44,521.02 
Total oe a hee $ 1.914,036.86 
ASSETS. ; 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, - - - - $ 3,974,526.13 
Loans Secured by Collaterals, - - . - . . 808,075.00 
Loans on Company’s Policies in Force, - . - 360,476.00 
Massachusetts Armory Loan Bonds, - - - 110,000.00 
City, County, Township and other Bonds, - - 767,046.32 
Gas and Water Bonds, - . 550,100.00 ‘ 
National Bank Stocks, = - - - - - . - 89,870.00 
Railrcad Bonds, - - - . - - - 2,013,874,80 
Railroad and other Stocks, - - - - . . 732,314.10 
Real Estate, - . - 501,181.69 
Premium Notes on Policies i in force - : - 566,255.10 
Jash on Hand and in Bank, - - - - - 234,979.15 
Premiums in course of collection, (net), - - - 124,292,211 
Deferred Premiums, (net), - - - - 214,994.51 
Interest and Rents accrued, - - - . - . 204,654.53 
TotelAmets, - - - - - + = = $11,252,639.54 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts Standard, - - $10,280,586.00 
Claims for Death Losses and Matured Endow ments in 
pees ess of adjustment, - . 51,246.85 
Unpaid Dividends, due and to become due, - - - 49,079.74 
Premiums paid in advance, - - - - - 1,145.18 
Total Liabilities, - - - - - : $10,382 ,057.77 
Surplus by Massachusetts erly - - - $ 870,581.77 


Number of Policies issued in 1890, 5,232, insuring. - #17 ,369,350.00 
Number of Policies in force Reeeie’ Bist, 1890, 
22,706, insuring (including Reversionary 


Additions), - ¥$63,290,789,.00 


Springfield, Mass., January *Oth, 1891. 
The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutua! Life Insurance Company 
for the year 1890, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been carefully audited under 
the supervision of the unde ed, and the Securities and Balances as shown, have been 
personally examined by us and found to be correct. H,. Ss. HYDE, 
JOHN RK. REDFIELD, 
EDWIN D. METCALF, Auditors. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
K. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 
GILFORD MORSE, Manager, 258 Broadway, N.Y. 


lM \* 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


B) | 
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BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific ‘ ircle, writes 
“IT fully endorse your system as sound in Philosophy, and practic val to the highest degree.’ 


REV . JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D.. Principal of the c autouque Literary and Scientific Circle, writes : 
“| have been working on your plan, and have committed to memory five of St. Paul's episties—: 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossian s, First and Second Timothy. Ali cf these I can now repeat, 
and often do repeat. | find that T can now commit SEVEN OR EIGHT VERSES IN LESS TIME THAN 
TWO VERSES WOULD REQUIRE WHEN I BEGAN. 
SUPT. E. W. WEAVER, Secretary of “* The Library of Education,” Cincinnati, writes 
veaa oe simplicity of the method and helpfulness of 118 suggestions are wonderful. 
read and studied by every teacher.” 


Particulars on application. Specimen Pages and Address on Receipt of Ten Cents, 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, (Room G.) 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM. 
SEELEY’S GRUBE IDEA 
OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


By LEVI SEELEY, Ph.D., Prin. Lake Forest Academy, IIl., 
author of “‘ The Grube Method,” etc. 12mo, Limp cloth, 30 
cents ; to teachers, 24 cents ; by mail, 3 cents extra. 


This is a condensation of the author’s larger book and is designed for those who 
wish to study the principles of this the philosophical method of teach arithmetic. 
It is valuable because it follows Nature's plan. Grube proceeds to develop (so to 
speak) the method by which the child actually becomes (if he ever does) acquainted 
with 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, etc. This is not done as some suppose by writing them on a slate. 
Nature has her method ; she begins with THINGs. After handiing two things - 
certain ways the idea of two is obtained and so of other numbers. The binding 
neat and durable and the price low. 


L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, } 7c Wren Rote ke 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsK. 





The duty of providing for those we leave 
ind us when our labors here are fin- 
ished is now acknowledged by all thought- 
ful persons; this is rendered possible by 
the insurance companies. Formerly, if a 
man was unfortunate in business, he had 
no alternative but to leave his family in 
poverty. Since the advent of such stable 
institutions as The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, all this is 
changed. As showing the excellent finan- 
cial standing of this institution we will 
oz that the receipts in 1890 were $2,'753,- 
.59, and the disbursements only 
$1,914,035.36. The assets, consisting of 
first mortgage loans on real estate, loans 
secured by collaterals, loans on company’s 
policies in force, Massachusetts armory 
loan bonds, city, county, township, and 
other bonds ; gas and water bonds, national 
bank stocks, railroad bonds, railroad and 
other stocks, real estate, premium notes 
on policies in force, cash on hand and in 
bank, premiums in course of collection 
(net), deferred premiums (net), and inter- 
est and rents accrued, amounted to 
$11,252,639.54, The liabilities were 
$10,382,057.77, making the surplus $870,- 
581.77. The advertisement in another col- 
umn will give further information regard- 
ing this leading insurance company. 


There is great advantage in presenting a 
subject before the eye in a condensed 
form, so that the whole outline can be 
taken in with little trouble. This is the 
service performed by the beautifully col- 
ored, mounted wall chart of American 
—" history, 30 by 36 inches in size, of 

. M. Mehan, Des Moines, lowa. The 
whole subject of our political history has 
been ingenuously and logically mapped 
out. 


If you are a teacher it is not sup 
that you are iooking for the elixir of life 
or the philosopher stone, or are attempting 
to transmute the baser metals into gold, 
forthe world has got far past that stage of 


prog ess; but it is supposed, if you are 
aching chemistry, you have some appar- 
atusand matenals with which to illustrate 
the science. If you wish to get them or 
wish to add to your stock, write to Bul- 
lock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturers and importers of 
chemical apparatus and pure chemicals 
for colleges and schools, for illustrated 
priced catalogues, 


Educators have come to realize the 
value of form study and drawing, both as 
discipline and as a foundation for skill in 
the useful arts. Prang’s normal drawing 
ws — established and are main- 

in order to carry to regular grade 
teachers,! wherever located, thoroughly 
practical norinal training in form study 
and eee In order to accommodate 
the many who would find it inconvenient 
to go away from home, they have adopted 
the method of home study and corres- 
pondence. These classes are heartily 
commended by the leading educators and 
the most successful teachers of drawing 
throughout the country. Circulars giving 
particulars regarding methods and courses 
of study can be obtained by addressing 
reg normal drawing class, 7 Park St., 

joston, 


It is essential to have the air of the 
school-room pure and as free as possible 
from dust. Formally one of the objections 
to the use of crayons was the dust pro- 
duced, but that has been remedied by the 
invention of the National Dustless Crayon. 
The proprietors claim that it never fails 
to give satisfaction. Particulars may be 
obtained by writing to the National Cray- 
on Co., R. H. es & Co., agents, 
southwest corner 12th and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. 





Any valuable contribution to the science 
of education is worthy of serious attention | 
and to be hailed with cordial welcome..| 
Impracticable theories are too common in 
this important field. Mr. J. P. Downs, of 
243 Broadway, New York, (whose adver- 
tisement ap in another column) is 
now publishing a series of manuals on the 





development of the memory, which are 
certain to prove themselves practicable, 
as they are evidently rational, additions to 
the store of human culture. Many of the 
facts and laws set forth are old yet new ; 
old because they are of nature from the 
beginning ; new because here first put 
into a harmonious system for the thorough 
training of the human mind. The most 
noteworthy feature of this new system is 
its treatment of memory in its relation 
to thought, and of the development of the 
memory not for the sake of memory alone, 
but that it may be maae the basis of sound 
and broad thought and judgment. The 
books are worthy of the highest commen- 
dation. 


A very excellent list of text-books is of- 
fered by Porter & Coates 900 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia ; 184 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago ; and 86 Bromfield street Boston. 
Send for descriptive catalogue and intro- 
duction price list, as you will be very 
likely to find something on it that will just 
meet your|needs. The books issued by 
this firm include New Normal First, Sec- 
ond, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Pri and Comprehensive 
Spellers, Dunglison’s Elementary and 
School Physiologies, Practical System 
Penmanship, Practical System Tracing, 
Raub’s Lessonsin English, tical Gram- 
mar, Elementary Arithmetic, and Com- 
plete Arithmetic, Elementary, Academic 
Algebras, Sharpless’s Plane and Solid Ge- 
ometry, and Geometry and Trigonometry, 
Baker’s Philosophy, Scull’s Mythology, etc. 


The name of Spencer is a famous one in 
the history of penmanship, thousands of 
people associating it intimately with their 
school days. TheSpencerian Pen Co., keep 
up their reputation by offering several 
brands of excellent pens, for instance, No. 
1, college, double elastic action; No. 5, 
school, medium in flexibility; No. 71, 
caligraphic, fine point; No. 107, rib 
caligraphic, medium point. Samples and 
prices will be sent tothe principals and 
superintendents of schools on application. 
The Spencerian Pen Co., 810 Broadway. 
New York, are proprietors and sole agents, 


Sick Headache 


Is so readily cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla that it 
seems almost foolish in any one to allow the 
trouble to continue. By its toning and invigora- 
ting effect upon the digestive organs, Hood’s Sar. 
saparilla readily gives relief when headache 
arises from indigestion; and in neuralgic condi- 
tions, by building up the debilitated system, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes the cause and hence 
overcomes the difficulty. 

“ My wife suffered from siek headache and neu- 
talgia. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla she was 
much relieved.” W.R. Bass, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 








Stop that 
Curonic Couey Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 
Consum 


sumptive. For a 
G Debility and Wasting Diseases, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Ieime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions, 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





Teachers Co-Operative Association cwicaco. 


Positions filled, 2300. 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Established in 1884. 


Seeks Teachers who 





UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880, 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall 
have already ‘un to consult us in reference to 
their needs. Wide awake teachers who are desir- 
ous of securing better positions for next year 
will see the wisdom of registering now, so we can 
have sufficient time to get well acquainted with 
them and their wants. Ihis agency has no con- 
nection with any other teachers’ agency or bureau. 
Send stamp for application biank. 


H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, 











No. 52 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. age among thousands of the best. schools and 
eges merica. In we have mn suc- 
TEACHERS’ AGENGY |cestulto the cxtent that many of the best Uni- 
ities, em 
OF RELIABLE ‘t Churph Schools, ec. snocent. teachers recom: 
reign Professors men y us out turt reference. For 
Gmereen ont Foss ey yy tee Col- | proof of our claims, read our Manual of Testi- 
lepes, Behools, Families, and Churches. Circulars | monials. Address, 
o oice ools carefully Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
—_ — ond seging of, omees property. | scnoo & COLLEGE BUREAU. ELMHURST, ILL. 
references hed. E. MIRIA 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2th St., New York City. TEA ‘e H ER g ARE INTRODUCED 
* TEACHERS ‘ANTED. TO SCHOOL 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 





M. V. Brpgoop, Manager, 
Box 1968, NEW YORK CITY.” 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont 8t. 
epee, BOSOM, Fischer aaa 
Good places for successful teachers. Circ 


application. " 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Is prepared to furnish information to both 
Teachers and Patrons. Now is the time for 
teachers to register to be ready for vacancies in 
the spring. i seeking teachers should 
examine our lists before fiili vacancies. To 
learn of a good teacher costs only the trouble of 
writing a letter. Centre of business near the cen- 
tre ot population of the United States. Address 
for information, C. B. RuGGLEs, Room C, Palace 
Hotel Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AMERICAN age FOREICN 
Teachers Agency 
Introduces to cottages, ass families, su- 
and Governesses or every department instruc- 


tion; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M, . Ze YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 








FS 





~ - —"? bn. 


cass0/LHACHERS WANTED. 


FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 
FACILITIES, EF¥ICIENT SER- 
VICE, LARGE BUSINESS. 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with S 


VACANCIES Always on hand; great variety; 
many DANGIE Form ter stamp. ” . 
P. V. HUYSSOON, (Late R. E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. l4th St., N. ¥ 


DIRECT WORK 
is what tells. During the past four years we have 
sought to build 3 a reputation for careful and 
conscientious work, and thus establish a patron- 
















OFFICERS, 


. ate BREWER. 3 
N®. 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 














A first class teacher and principal for the com- 
mercial department of a Western Business Col- 
lege is wanted. An excellent salary will be paid 
the right man. 

Mathematics and Latin. A lady is wanted 
for a New England High school, Must be first 
dias and & college graduate. $700 salary. 

Kindergartner. A lady to teach a class of 
training “teachers how to use kindergarten and 
primary methods to best advantage. Excellent 
salary. 


Many calis are co in for teachers, and first 

ee aitnand ancnaaine Do pel 
Pp tion. no e 

mistake of waiting till too late. juates 

who teach Sciences. Mathematics, — 

are especially desired. Good positions are ass 

to tapenere Who Rave had expariqnne ane are ano- 


For best positions, address with stamps, 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


PORTLAND, OR. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
8 East 147TH Street, N, Y 


SCHOOL FOR SALE. 


HE right man with a little money can pur 
c a f interest or full control of a 
splendid private school in good location. 

This is a rare change for an energetic man to 
make money as the school has been self-support- 
ing from the start and is now growing on a good 
foundation. Address at once, 


L. 4 No. 832 Kansas Ave., 
TOPEKA, KANS. 





For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 76 





Dearborn Street, Chieago, Orville Brewer, 
Manager. 
WANTED: 


An experienced young man wanted in_the 
school book department of a Philadelphia Pub- 
lishing House. A bright, active, compctent and 
thorough man can secure a position of responsi- 
bility. In ep — give age state 
where employed heretofore. Address, 

Competent, Care of School Journal, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


N. Y. Educational Bureau, 
26 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 
All the facilities of the propnetors for reaching 
rincipals and school officers are placed at the 
isposal of those who register with us. Send 
stamp for new registration blanks and circulars. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors, 
H. 8. KKLLOGG, Manager. 









THE DOLLAR TYPEWRITER 
ms" KBCDEFGH Am & 


TYPE USED; 


DEAR SIR, “Hee. NEN YORK OCT Bp 
THIS TPEMRITER DOES THE 
QUALITY OF WORK AS A REMINGTON. 
oo) NAD WILL WRITE. 20 WORDS A AUNUTE 















only 
type; does 
eet. Complete 
. r— wheel & inking 
ink; in fact it does aM or the work of 

ine. 8 15 to 25 words a m 
l20n; MENTION THIS PAPER. 
free; AGENTS WANTED. 


Ses for $1.00; by mail, Ise extra for 
‘or o ma extra fol 
& bRO.; 62 CORTLANDT ST., N.¥. CTT. 


and practical Type Writing machine 

Exactly like cut; regular Remington 
the same quality of work; takes a fools cap 5 
with paper tie t; 


a 
Size, xaxe inches; we’ 
Satisfaction 


Sent vy, ex 
R. H. ING. 








Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Wash 
in most of t 
exercise. 

A Manual of nearly 60 pages. 1 


schools ot 


EXERCISES FOR 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Including “THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS.” 


Paper, price, 25 cents, 


n’s Bisthtey bas by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day 
land. Without doubt 
is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 
wberal quantities. 


ou will observe the day by some appropriate 
when vurdered in 





anne G08 came 


The American Flag. —| 


A Manual of 30 pages. 


EXERCISES 


_—_— 


_ Washington’s Birthday. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Paper, price, 20 Cents. 





Both sent to one address for 30-cents. 


NEW ENGLAND 








cessful in ipline. 
Summer school rebate same as last year. 
Write for particulars, 
iy te 
.¥. U, 
25 Clinton: Place, NEW YORK. 


Address all orders 


PUBLISHING CO., 
Somerset Street, BOSTON. 
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SKINS ON FIRE 


With Acon1ziInc Eczemas and other Ircuinc, Byrninc, Scacy, and BLotcuy 
Sxin and Scatp Disgasgs are relieved in the majority of cases by a single 
application of the Cuticura Remedies, 
and speedily, permanently, and economically 
cured, when physicians, hospitals, and all other 
remedies fail. Cuticura Remedies are 
the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies of modern times, are absolutely 
pure, and may be used in the treatment of every 
humor, from the simplest facial blemishes to the 
severest diseases of the blood, skin, and scalp. 


CUTICURA 


The great Skin Cure, instantly allays the most 
intense itching, burning, and inflammation, per- 
mits rest and sleep, clears the scalp of.crusts 
and scales, speedily soothes and heals raw and 
irritated surfaces, and restores the hair. Cuti- 
curA SoaP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beauti- 
fier, is indispensable in cleansing diseased sur- 
faces. CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier, and greatest of Humor Rem- 
edies, cleanses the blood of all impurities and — 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. Hence the Cuticura REM- 
EDIES cure every disease and humor of the skin, from pimples to scrofula. 

aa“ How to Cure Diszases oF 9g he Te neem po | s oy site, 64 pages, 300 


Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 ; 
here. Price, Curicura, soc.; Cuticura Soap, 25c.; CuTicura 


Cuticura Remepigs are sold ev 
Reso.vent, $1. by Potrer Druc anp Cuemicat Corporation, Boston. 


is satisfied beyond expression when it gazes upon a skin puri- 

Ss An Eye for Beauty oo'ms tans Gr Gene Se 

the greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, while rivalling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the 

most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. The only medicated toilet soap and the only preventive and cure of 

inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, rough, red, and oily skin, and simple 
humors of infants and children, Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. Sold everywhere. 











‘and Surgeons. Graeme M. Hammond, 







If you are looking for a position ; 
If you want a first-class teacher ; 
If you desire to dispose of schoo! 
property ; 
Send full particulars to the 


N. ¥. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Hourews Cocos 


“Once Tried, Always Used.” 


> Ask your Grocer for it, takenoother. (64 














BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 


i 
| 
i} 


" BOVININE 


BOVININE- THE onty Raw FOOD—Keeps in any climate. Does 
. not il. Is retained by the most irritable stomach. 
Creates new blood faster than any other preparation. Palatable, Nutritious. Is 
the only nutrient that will permanently cure nervous prostration and debility. Upon 
it, puny and feeble infants and children and their exhausted mothers thrive wonder- 
fully. Easily Assimiiated. Indispensable in Cholera Infantum and all diseases 
of children. One bottle contains B Ovi i N We have letters of com- 
strength of ZO pounds of meat. ws N E- mendation from the fol- 
lowing prominent peyeeiens, and have authority to use them toconfirm our integrity 
and the merits of BOVININE: D. A. K. Steele, M.D., 1801 State St., Chicago, IlL., 
President of the Chicago Medical Society and Professor in the College of Physicians 
) -D., 58 West 45th St., New York City, Pro- 
fessor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, N. Y. Post Graduate School and 
hospital, and over 200 others. Send for our ehlet containing them. 


A. L. Loomis, of the Medical ent of the University of New York, says: ‘I 
prescribe Raw Food BOVI 


prefer it to any similar ee ne -BOVI N ! N E. 


m) LADIES "#2 382 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENT 
EVER RNOWN TO INTRODUCE our ne doves. 


If f Delicious T: 
Tea by mail vu recelpt of $8.and this \ad.? ’ Boon an re 
orders and upwards. ~~ = 
ba yA, Td. ential? gat Lampe 
RE GO A sree ss 
for Zeas. One pound farther than 
Pure Only. 


pounds of tragh. Thirty years’ national reputation for selling 


THR GREAT AMERICAN TRA CO.,P.o. Bonito. 81 & 88 Vesey St, N.Y. 


ret STRIERLE™| 
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Professor ry , 





(In this column be found facts cqpesratas 
such noted countries, 
characters, etc., as are 
literature. These 


in which a t 
amount of useful information is will 
be of great value in the school-room.) 


ACHILLES, the bravest of all the Greeks 
in the wars against Troy, as told by Homer 
in his poem called the Iliad. One of the 
fabulous stories told about him is that 
when he wasan infant his mother plunged 
him into the river Styx, which made his 
body invulnerable in every part except 
the heel by which she held him. He was 
brought up by the Centaur Charon, who 
fed him on the marrow of wild beasts, so 
that he grew up strong in mind and body, 
and was taught the art of war by Phcenix, 
the son of the king of Argos. Achilles 
went to the siege of Troy with Phoenix 
and his friend Patroclus. He had a quar- 
rel with Agamemnon early im the war, 
and refused to fight. At last Patroclus, 
grieved at the ill-fortunes of the Greeks, 
put on the armor of Achilles. and went 
out with them, thinking the Trojans 
would mistake him for that hero. Patro- 
clus following the Trojans too far was 
slain by Hector. Then Achilles forgot his 
anger and joined the Greeks, defeated 
their enemies, pursued Hector three times 
around the city, killed him, and dragged 
his body behind his chariot to the ships. 


ADONIS, according to the ancient poets, 
was a youth so beautiful that even the 

oddess Venus fell in love with him and 
eft Olympus for his sake. But he cared 
for hunting more than he did for her, 
and though Venus begged him to give it 
up he continued the sport until he was 
killed by a wild boar. Venus bewailed 
the loss of Adonis, and changed his blood 
shed on the ground into the flower called 
anemone. Jupiter at last took pity on her 
grief and permitted him to live six months 
of the year with her on the earth, and the 
other six months with Prosperpine, who 
also loved him. 


LIGHT HEARTS AND PLENTY 
MONEY. 


Mr. EDITOR :— 

I have just completed my 
first week’s work with my Plating Machine 
and have $42 profit as a reward, I am 
charmed with the business ; the work is 
easy and profits large. 1 bought my Plat- 
er from W. H. Griffith & Co., Zanesville, 
Ohio, for $3, and I feel confident if people 
only knew how aay they would get a 
Plater, and how much money they could 
make with it, we would see many happy 
homes “‘ where penury now exists.” lt is 
surprising the amount of tableware and 
jewelry people want plated and if persons 
now idle would send to the above address 
and get a circular and go to work, they 
would soon have light hearts and plenty 
money. Mrs. J. C. NOBLE. 


ACTIUM, a promontory on the west coas 
of Greece, at the mouth of the gulf o 
Petras, off of which took place (31 B. C.) 
one of the most important naval battles 
ever fought, which made Octavius, after- 
ward yom ruler of the world. Cleo- 
patra and Antony opens Augustus. The 
queen became frightened and fled with 
her ships, and Antony soon followed, and 
his fleet and army surrended to Octavius. 


IMPORTANT. 
When visi 


New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Hire, and at 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra! 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
ay A hl Elevators and 


u 
Modern Conv 
Hestaurants su with the best. Horse cars, 
all You 


ACRE, an ancient sea) town on the 
coast of Syria. It was one of the chief 
landing places of the Christians during 
the Crusades, but in 1187 it fell into the 
hands of the Saracens, When Richard I. 
went to the Holy Land in 1191, the Chris- 
tians ‘had been trying in. vain for two 

ears to recapture it, and more an 
150,000 men had fallen before its walls. 
The failed to take the town, but 
its brave defenders were at last forced to 
surrender from starvation. 
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Wonders 


Are wrought by the use of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor in restoring gray hair to its original 
color, promoting a new growth, prevent- 
ing the hair from falling, keeping it soft, 
silky, and abundant, and the scalp cool, 
healthy, and free from dandruff or humors. 
The universal testimony is that this prep- 
aration has no equal as a dressing, and 
is, therefore, indispensable to every well- 
furnished toilet. 

“I have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for some 
time and it has worked wonders for me. I 
was troubled with dandruff and was rapidly 
becoming bald; but since using the Vigor my 
head is perfectly clear of dandruff, the hair 
has ceased coming out, and I now have a 
good growth, of the same color as when I 
was a young woman. I can heartily recom- 
mend any one suffering from dandruff or 
loss of hair to use Ayer’s Hair Vigor as a 
dressing.” — Mrs. Lydia 0. Moody, East 
Pittston, Me. 

“Bome time ago my wife's hair began ¢ 
come out quite freely. 


Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor 


not only prevented my wife from becoming 
bald, but it also caused an entirely new 
growth of hair. I am ready to certify to this 
statement before a justice of the peace.”— 
H. Hulsebus, Lewisburgh, Iowa. 

“Some years ago, after a severe attack of 
brain fever, my hair all came out. I used 
such preparations for restoring it as my phy- 
sicians ordered, but failed to produce a 
growth of hair. I then tried, successively, 
several articles recommended by druggists, 
and all alike fell short of accomplishing the 
desired result. The last remedy I applied 


was Ayer’s Hair Vigor, which brought a 
growth of hair in a few weeks. I think I 
used eight bottles in two years; more than 
was necessary as a restorative, but I liked it 
as a dressing, and have continued to use it 


for that purpose. I believe Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor possesses virtues far above those of 
any similar preparation pow on the market.” 
—Vincent Jones, Richmond, Ind. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


PREPARED BY r 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 


Finan 


where all Remedies fail. Seid by F. MISCOX, 
onl), 858 Br’dway, New fork. Write for book of preete 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S$ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

a thorough knowledge of the natura) laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful a of the fine 
properties of well-selected soa, Mr. Epps has 
oe ae tables with a delicately 

voured beve which may save us many 
vy doctors’ bil It is by the judicious use of 
articles of dict that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until we enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and ,8 eee nourish- 
ed frame,"—“ Civil Service G b 

Made gimply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
a hal “-wy ina, Wy Grocers labelled thus: 

JAMES EP @ Co., pathic Chemi 
Londoa, England 




















CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet 
Ulive Oil by Mission Society in Palestine. Being 
absolutely pure and pomeaing the emollient 

of Olive Oi), it is unsurpassed for the 
and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
for the Teeth and Hair. 
eafe soap for the NUR- 
or 


SERY and Invalids. If your d grocer 
does not keep it, send 15 cents for sample cake to 
the A. ELipsTern, & Cedar 8t., N. Y. 

5 oo A MONTA 


who can furnish « 
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Wells’ College Algebra. 

Sallust’s Catiline, by Dr. Herber- 
mann. 

Miller’s Latin Prose, for Colleges. 

A Ballad Book. 

An Introduction to the Study of 
Ruskin. 

Matthew Arnold’s Sohrab and 


George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. 
Steele’s Rudimentary &conomics. 
Steele’s Rudimentary Psychol- 


ogy. 

Cleveland’s Second Primary 
Reader. 

Exercises in Geomet 





Rustum. 


LEACH, \SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


Lord’s Livy, Books I, XXII. 


CHICAGO. 


MONTIETH’S 


SCHOOL and FAMILY ATLAS 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
By JAMES MONTEITH, author of School Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE, $3.50. 





@@® This last production of the famous my Se will be heralded with delight by 
teachers and scholars who have pursued the study of Geography under the guidance 
of MONTEITH’s text-books, as well as by families desiring a complete standard atlas 
at a reasonable price. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y., 





ihe Library of American Literature, c’u: w#3nnsox. 


Shonld be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen. Delivered complete; express 
paid Prices low, verms easy. Agents wanted. oMAs. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th St., NEW YORK. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


THE ACADEMIC 


IN THE 


ALGEBRA, 





By WILLIAM F. BRADBURY and GRENVILLE C. EMERY. 
Examination Copy mailed for 50 Cents. 


NUMBER. For Primary Schools. 


LESSONS IN 





By FRANCIS COGSWELL. Superintendent of Schools, City of Cambridge, Mass. 
Examination Copy mailed for 10 Cents. 
Circulars and other information furnished on request. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 





PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND 


These Classes are heartily commended by 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these 


Oirculars giving particulars regarding Methods 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


the leading educators and the most successful 


lasses. 
and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


CLASS, 7 Park St., BOSTON. 





THE GEM SPELLING BLANKS, 


Script Heading, 36 Pages, Space for 1,800 Words. 
No. 1, Double ruled. No. 2, Single ruled, 45 cents per dozen. 


SAMPLE DOZEN BY MAIL 
Sample Copies by mail on 


PUBLISHED BY 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 


ON RECEIPT OF 60 CENTS. 


receipt of Five Cents Each. 


Reade Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We do amiss to ee seven or eight — and delighet 


and Greek as might be learned othe 
Virgil, Cesar, 
Kenge. 8 Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80. 


k’s Practical and Frogrens Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
to Teachers, $1.10, 
merican Speaker, Pinnock's School Histories, Lord’s Schcol 


2 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


and to all other aytome. 
Sargent’s Stand 


Hoe. Manesca’s  Proneh Se 


peakers, Frost's A 


Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, sony eoenal be ion 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


together so ae red Latin 
May = one year.”*— 
lomer’s I Saad a of "Ste John, and 





Bo OO ol < 


New OO every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers ; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JouHn B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St., New York. 
R*tocing will confer a favor by men- 


Tar JOURNAL when com- 
munisating ine with advertisers. 





BARGAINS!!! 


— yo , Ay f ... & as good 
for use as new, 
AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 


Also 11 “ Man Wonderful’? Manikins, $5.00, 
pr maa by handling, for sale at 


9 Hintasere. oth volumes; original England, in brine, $0.00. 
or only $2.00. 
A STANDARD BOOK 


AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


Ws nave on pot about 100 gopies ot the old 
edition of PAYNE ON ae por 





TION, sold at 31.00. It contains that 

2 , new - cloth. To close 
m out we offer a co) any su post- 

paid, for esats, ; 


Send now, for they won't last long. 





Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScuppER. With Maps and Lilustrations. 
The leading chepasierteties “ this ocentites eet work omer Well-co' aeiferet and well-written Texte 
Division in’ the insertion of T: ~ gt ae for Review, 














Periods; 6 ee 
as well pry fey Questions ot xt and Maps; Accurate, Clear : Beeutifu’ 
| oy gration ‘Superior Mecha eaentens Eucention: & w Price. A prominent teacher saye  [.i 
in the United States.” 
PRICE, ere 00. BY BY. MAL: $1.15. Send for Circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS e& CO., Publishers, 
18 & 2 Astor PLACE, New YorK. 364 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 Wanasn Ave... Co10a0 
, Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
HO LM ES lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, ITY 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding PUBLISHING 
NEW and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 C0 
cents: also MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW *5 
ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 
erences (a, oo 66 & 68 Duane St, 
Correspondence invited. NEW YORE. 
FOR PURCHASE. OUR PLAN AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 
. aoe a —~" yen be Se 2 intervais 
m convenient for the majority of learners. 
As 4 OLS CE sAuD POPULAR Me 1K fs wo Gees Se Pitman, the best and most pop- 
nlar 0 systems. 
$1 2 vheny ‘paper, $135 in bds., and $2 im git 8. The student can take this course while r- 
THE SONGS 0} OF IRE AND. pare a ome and attending to his customary 
best and most celebrated Irish songs. . Some of | 1, ,co7rected exercises are invariably sent back 
pA. —— = in ogg ~Y one ee tos The course is pra ractical, thorough, and the 
paper, $1.25 in bds., pe in gilt binding. —- iow as to place it within the easy reach 





CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. } % 6. The student runs no risk—does pet have to 
Song Claeacs. Vol 1, $0 done , ayaa. wee guarentee aspietaction Ee ant & 
lass) | ngs. rs can be carried in the e t 
Song Classics. Vol Vol? . es = g lessons Nearned at leisure moments. eters 
fous Costes, fe _ oices, +i wes Slot busy en “is well suited to the convenience 
cael * 3 of busy people. 
Choice Soowen | sae, Lew V'es, & a Za33 9. Lessons are received promptly and regularly, 
Classto, past _ and Bass, . §° = | no matter how far distant the student may live. 
-* enor Songs, Saal, i =I | aa 10. Local classes are formed, and meet one even- 
Good old songs we used & goo 3 ing each week for mutual study and practice. 
CHOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS. Ss EI Address communications to Prof. Eldon 
Piano Classics. Vol. 1, 44 pieces. | = Se | Moran, St. Louis, M 
Classical Pi nist, a ; “2 “ 2° 2. 
an ° . 
Popular Dance Collection, — c 
Popular Piano Collection, 27 “ x = HISTORY IN ‘ NUTSHELL 
Operatic Piano Collection, 19 operas. < beautiful colored, mounted wall chart 





mew y Birthday book of eminent composers. 
A handsome and useful book, $1.00. 


Any Book mailed, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


coms eeks trip for Sai! 
EUROPE, Sse=s'sicamer Gali woduce 


Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
* day, ey 24th. y, Brussels,” Ant 


ford, Stratford-ou_Avon, Paris, t-| Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 


mboro, Trossachs, G Belfast, 
Dublin, Killarney, Oor rk ee. et iso'extension | L@S Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 
cent stating f es = particulars ~ a _. and other} 404d Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
Address; Dept. Wducational Tours, Tos. WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
French Publisher and Bookseller, 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE. 
Schools furnished.—Catulogues un application. 


Manikins for Sale Cheap. 


2 Gardinier’s School Manikin. 
Life size. Similar to White's Manikin. 
Price, $15.00. Our price, each $10.00. 


i Fowler and Well’s Anatomical 
Manikin. 


oo Political History, 
size 30x36 in., with Key. 

The whole subject of our Political His- 
tory ingeniously and logically mapped out. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 

J. M. MEHAN, Des Moines, Io. 








Cook & 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in zwe Books, com- 
bining Mental and and Writte: 
’s Higher satin. 
rt Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 








Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, Half life size. Slight! _ Price, 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. $21.00. Our price, only 

Man of Methods and K: to the above. 

tee = Nor. Union Gontem of Indust. é ywe + 4 School Su upp I y Co. 
n " 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. Price, $87.50. New, never used. Our 
price, only $30.00. 


SEND CASH WITH ORDER. 





ERS will confer a favor by mention- 





E. L. Kellogg & Co., 25 Clinton Place, N. ¥. 








Ring ers Sith agvertisers  e™°™"1 8 L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 





WITHOUT GREASE. 
TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


UsT. SS CEA YON 
SATISFACTION. 


National D ustless Grayon.|-.< mage siete area. Crayon Co., Philadel phia. 
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